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oWAN SWAN 
PENS INKS 


@ AIRGRAPH LETTERS shou!d be written in black ink. Use Swan 
Blue-Black ink, which dries a permanent black, or Swan Bankers’ Ink, 
which dries an intense black. 
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LASTING BEAUTY 


“Staybrite” Steel is not a mere coating; its stainlessness is 










inherent—solidly rustless through and through—and it virtually lasts 
for ever. 






Any operation in the working of the other noble and 
decorative materials can be carried out equally well in / 
“Staybrite”” Steel, the most beautiful and practical metal — /) «nme 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 


SUPER. RUSTLESS STEEL 


@ Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted as regards the purpose for which these steels can be supplied 


FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS, LTD., SHEFFIELD 
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INSIDE A “HALIFAX” BOMBER: THE PILOT (TOP>) AWAITS THE SIGNAL TO TAKE OFF. BEHIND HIM 
IS THE SECOND PILOT, AND UNDERNEATH, THE WIRELESS OPERATOR. 
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THE SHORT “STIRLING” BOMBER. 
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CLOSE-UPS OF AN AIR COLOSSUS: 
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TO TAKE THE TAIL LOAD 
RETRACTABLE. 
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HEAVY-TYRED TWIN WHEELS ARE NECESSARY 
OF A “STIRLING.” THE WHEELS ARE COMPLETELY 
Za, 
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ENGINES REOQUIR 
FITTERS. 


STANDING HIGH OFF THE GROUND, “ STIRLING” 
SPECIAL GANTRIES FOR THE USE OF THE ENGINE 
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ROOMY AND IMMENSELY STRONG. OUR 


“* STIRLING’ FUSELAGE IS 
FOUR FLARES, AND A FLARE-CHUTE. 


INSIDE WALL OF THE FUSELAGE, 


THE RECTANGULAR 
PICTURE SHOWS AN 
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TO PROTECT THE 5-FT.-DIAMETER TYRES, COVERS ARE USED WHILE 


THE MACHINE IS AT REST AT ITS DISPERSAL POINT. 
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THE CAPTAIN AND SECOND PILOT OF A “STIRLING”? AT THE CONTROLS. THE “ OFFICE” A 


OF THE MACHINE IS WELL DESIGNED FOR EASE OF CONTROL. 


— a 
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“ Stirling’ is very roomy, and, sitting in a large, glass-covered cabin near the nose of 
Behind them is the navigator’s 


Carrying a bomb load three or four times heavier than that of a twin-engined 
machine, the Short “ Stirling’s"’ powers of destruction are indeed formidable—as 


the enemy has good reason to know. The machine is, in fact, the largest bomber 
in service in the world. Apart from its ability to deal crippling blows at the 
enemy, the “ Stirling’’ has a very strong defensive armament and on several 
occasions has proved its ability to deal with enemy fighter craft. Inside, the 


the fuselage, the pilots have an excellent view. 
seat and chart-table, and farther aft are situated the wireless operator's room, 
and the midships gun position. Behind the tail is a power-operated four-gun turret. 
This colossus of the air carries a crew of seven: captain, navigator, wireless operator, 


engineer and three gunners. 
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HARD HITTERS: HANDLEY. 
PAGE “HALIRAXES” AND 
THE BOMBER COMMAND 
CREWS WHO BLY THEM. 


ns 


THE CREW OF A HANDLEY-PAGE “ HALIFAX ”’ LEAVING 
THEIR MACHINE ON LANDING BACK AT THEIR BASE AFTER 
A LONG RAID. 
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"RHE “* Halifax ’’ 

is the biggest 
and fastest aeroplane 
yet produced by 
Handley-Page, Ltd., 
and, ‘since going in 
service with the 
Bomber Command, 
these machines have 
played a big part in 
many of the heaviest 
R.A.F. raids on Ger- 
many, Italy and day- 
light attacks on 
France. The “ Hali- 
fax’ is the first 
British four-engine 
aeroplane for some 
years to be fitted 
with liquid-cooled 
engines—Rolls- 
Royce ‘* Merlins.’’ 
The bomb compart- 
ment takes up most 
of the fuselage space 
below the wing ; huge 
doors being ready to 
release the heaviest 
bombs yet produced. 
Its defensive arma- 
ment includes a four- 
gun Boulton Paul 
turret behind the 
twin fins and rudders. 
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THE ‘“ TAIL-END CHARLIE”? OF A ‘“‘ HALIFAX” GIVES THE 
? si I HINE TAKES OFF 
PILOT IS ABOVE, AND BELOW THUMBS UP” SIGN JUST BEFORE HIS MAC E 

FOR ANOTHER LONG-DISTANCE RAID. THE HEAVY DEFENSIVE 


ngs agg ‘* HALIFAX”? IS A ‘‘ STRIKING”? FEATURE 
RADIO OPERATOR, AND THE Me $ ARMAMENT OF THE > 


SECOND PILOT. NOTE THE el 


MACHINE’S MASSIVE STRUCTURE. 


INSIDE A ‘“ HALIFAX”’: 
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OUR PICTURE .GIVES AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE SIZE OF THIS HANDLEY-PAGE CRAFT, WHICH HAS ALREADY PROVED SUCH A FORMIDABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE STRENGTH OF THE 8.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND. 
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HEN I began, with some diffidence, to write about 
the task of reconstructing our country and the 
world after the war, I suggested that there were certain 
things which experience showed that the normal man 
needed before he could feel at peace with the com- 
munity in which he lived. They were food, on which 
life and health depend, security in his home and 
employment, status, political liberty and faith. I have 
already written of food and security. To-day my 
theme is status. By status I mean all those thihgs 
that primarily give a man self-respect: that make 
him feel that his work is worth while and his life of 
service and value to his fellows. 
The kind of status, shal] we say, 
that a man enjoys who is an 
air-raid warden in a “ blitzed” 
area, or a woman who is making 
vitally needed tanks in a factory, 
or a soldier who is holding his 
appointed place in the battle- 
line. This feeling of moral self- 
assurance, as we all know in war- 
time, is something of extreme 
importance in achieving results : 
those who possess it work twice 
as hard as those who lack it. 
Why is it, for instance, that a 
great regiment like, shall we 
say, the Grenadier Guards can 
always be depended upon in 
a crisis, however grave? It is 
because every man in the regi- 
ment feels that he possesses a 
certain status as of a member of 
a chosen clan: is partaker of a 
great brotherhood, wrought out 
of training and discipline and 
pride, that makes him one with 
the heroes of antiquity and the 
victors of every hard - fought 
battle honoured on the regimental 
colours. It is on a larger scale the 
quality that turns the right occu- 
pant of the throne of England 
into a good, and almost more 
than a good man: that gives 
him nobility and dignity and the 
capacity for ceaseless service to 
the community : the transmuting 
power of noblesse oblige. It is the 
quality, too, that makes a master 
artist or craftsman shun bad or 
shoddy work; that spurs him on 
to new efforts and achievements ; 
that makes him “ shun delights 
and live laborious days.” It is 
a mighty and potent force in the 
affairs of man, capable of great 
achievements, but not one that 
can be measured by a statistician 
or an accountant. 


Perhaps that is why the people 
of Britain, who used to be so rich 
in their possession of status, have 
enjoyed rather less than their 
fair share of it in recent years. 
Laissez-faire as the sole motive 
power for human activity is not 
enough. Consumers as consumers 
only possess one sort of status: 
the status of purchasing power. Only the fellow 
with lots of “brass” can feel proud in a society 
framed only for the consumer, and he merely 
because he has more of it than his neighbours. The 
fallacy in so much of our social and human planning 
during the last hundred years is that we have thought 
of man solely as a consumer or purchaser, and scarcely — 
except in time of war and national crisis—thought of 
him in any other capacity. We have been so anxious 
to give him a cheap breakfast and a mass-produced 
bicycle or motor-car—all admirable things so far as 
they go—that we have scarcely bothered at all to see 
that he has those imponderables on which so great 
a part of human effort, achievement and enjoyment 
depends. To some extent, under our free and tradi- 
tional system, the citizen has made the imponderables 
for himself. An Englishman who is a member of the 
“ Oddfellows Club or the M.C.C. or the village football 


The King and Queen saw the great part 


SS 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


team or the Ancient Order of Buffaloes enjoys status 
quite independent of any action of the State. 


Yet how often between the present war and the 
last one heard a man say, “‘ Those were good days in 
the Army!’”’ On the surface there was little to endear 
a man to Army life in the last war: for the soldier 
there was ceaseless danger, vile surroundings, death 
and wounds and torture of nerve and body amid mud 
and rotting corpses and twisted ruins and universal 
desolation. Those who merely read of these things 
could never understand the demobilised soldier’s 





SPECIAL SHOES F@R THE QUEEN: HER MAJESTY TRIES ON A PAIR, BEFORE GOING INTO THE DANGER 


AREA, DURING A VISIT TO A SHELL-FILLING FACTORY. 


viously happy at their job.” 


occasional yearning for the old Army life, with its 
companionship, its clear purpose; above all, its trust. 
So my old friend Edmund Blunden wrote in the 
piping days of 1928—the peaceful days of unemploy- 
ment and the bright young people—in the supplement 
of his noble ‘‘ Undertones of War” : 


When will the stern fine “‘ Who goes there ? ” 
Meet me again in midnight air ? 

And the gruff sentry’s kindness, when 

Will kindness have such power again ? 

It seems, as now I wake and brood, 

And know my hour’s decrepitude, 

That on some dewy parapet 

The sentry’s spirit gazes yet, 

Who will not speak with altered tone 

When I at last am seen and known.* 





* “ Undertones of War,” E. Blunden. (Cobden Sanderson). 





women are playing in the production of war weapons when they made a 
recent inspection of armament factories. The tour included a visit to an ordnance factory, where their Majesties put 
on rubber-soled shoes before entering the oes sheds. The Queen described all the women as “ bright-eyed and 


It is that desire to be.seen and known for what he is 
by his own peers that constitutes the need for status. 


In the corporate England that grew out of the 
Christian polity of the Middle Ages there was ample 
scope for the satisfaction of this need. The ordinary 
man was something more than a nameless number in 
the national statistics: he was a privileged member of 
the society of his own craft, of his parish church, of the 
local community. He took his turn in the offices of 
all these and his place in their festivals and com- 
memorative rights. The essence of traditional English 
privilege, as Disraeli well said, 
was that every Englishman was 
privileged. It is strange how 
little Mr. Priestley, who tilts at 
tradition and yet so eloquently 
and rightly demands that status 
shall take its human and human- 
ising part in the new Britain after 
the war, seems to be aware of 
this. And yet it is perhaps not 
strange at all, because the breach 
with that tradition between the 
17th and mid-19th centuries was 
so complete that the memory of 
that older England was obliterated 
for the vast majority of English 
men and women. Such status as 
the ordinary man enjoys to-day 
is mostly the creation of the last 
fifty years: of a process not of 
restoration, but of recreation to 
fill an almost complete void. 
The growth of the modern 
Trades Union, with its rightful 
insistence on special legal privilege 
and its immense and solemn 
amour propre, is a good example 
of an attempt to recreate status 
for a status-starved “ proletariat.”’ 
The simple, nameless heroes who 
worked in the teeth of every odds 
to build up the Trades Unions 
in the 19th century were un- 
consciously reaching back to a 
great English tradition. The well- 
to-do employers and politicians 
who opposed them in the name 
of tradition had lost their racial 
bearings. 


Yet the Trades Union is 
scarcely an adequate substitute 
for those small and more intricate 
affiliations in which our remote 
past was so rich and which meant 
so much to our humble ancestors. 
For all its great economic and 
political service to the working- 
man, it touches such a small part 
of the rich complex whole of human 
life. Man is not only a wage- 
earner, or even a voter: he is 
an artist, a worshipper, a ritual- 
ist, a hero, a lover. In all these 
he wants to feel that what he 
does and is matters: needs 
to attain to an ideal and to 
be judged by a standard. I 
used to notice this in the days 
when I produced pageants: in the pathetic eager- 
ness with which unemployed men and women, who 
were only useless encumbrances and Dole-drawers 
in the eyes of the State, assumed self-respect, dignity 
and increased usefulness with the status which the 
petty responsibilities of the pageant conferred on 
them. It has always made me believe since that 
the ideal State is that in which the largest 
possible numbers of citizens enjoy some special 
importance and responsibility. The ant-heap ideal 
of the community makes no appeal to me, be- 
cause it denies a fundamental need of man. The 
society which those two great humanists, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, had in mind when 
they penned the Atlantic Declaration was one 
in which status must inevitably play its part. 
It will be for others who come after them to 
see that it does. 
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ATLANTIC RESCUE: SIX AIRMEN ADRIFT IN A DINGHY BUILT FOR TWO. 


Drifting far out in the Atlantic, in a rubber dinghy designed to carry two, six airmen—the crew of a Whitley 
bomber—were rescued in the nick of time by a ‘Sunderland " flying-boat. It was fortunate for the 
imperilled airmen that the last message sent out from their ‘plane stated their position so clearly that one 
of the ‘‘ Hudson” aircraft despatched to their aid was over the dinghy, dropping food, cigarettes and brandy, 
within fifty-nine minutes of taking off. Next came the ‘‘ Sunderland,” in response to a radio-call from one 
of the ‘Hudsons.’ The flying-boat made a tricky descent on what its pilot described as a ‘ roughish sea,” 
and took aboard the men from the dinghy—already dangerously low in the water. Half an hour later 
darkness began to fall over the Atlantic. 
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A.T.S. GUN GIRLS: 
ON THE SPOT WITH THE A..-A. 











Z A.T.S. GIRLS AT ACTION STATIONS: THE FIRST MIXED A.-A. BATTERY IS NOW SEEING 


DEFENCE, AND THE GIRLS HANDLE MANY DELICATE INSTRUMENTS. 


SERVICE IN LONDON 
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Fa BOTH THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


GIRLS USING A LARGE RANGE-FINDER ON AN A.-A. EMPLACEMENT : 
THESE A.T.S. GIRLS HAVE UNDERGONE A THOROUGH TRAINING 

























INSTRUMENT, WHILST 





TO THE GUN-CREW. 


WORKING ON A PREDICTOR : 
FIVE GIRLS ARE MANIPULATING 
THIS HIGHLY COMPLICATED 
AN 
N.C.O. SHOUTS THE RESULTS 

















WORKING A SPOTTER ON A GUN-SITE: A.T.S. GIRLS SEARCH THE SKIES FOR HOSTILE 
AIRCRAFT ; FINDINGS ARE TAKEN OF THEIR READINGS. 
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controlled by the girls. 
of an A.T.S. corporal. 


A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE POSITIONS ON A GIANT 
RANGFE-FINDER: A GIRL AT HER POST. 
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A GUN*CREW RECEIVES INFORMATION FROM THE GIRLS ON THE INSTRUMENTS: ALTHOUGH THEIR DUTIES 
ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT, THE A.T.S. DO NOT ACTUALLY HANDLE OR FIRE THE GUNS. 
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The air raid on Saturday night, November 1, gave A.T.S. girls on London gun-sites 
their first chance to direct fire against enemy ‘planes. The guns were manned and 
fired by men, but the fire-control instruments, plotting and detection device were 


One of the most delicate and vital instruments was in charge 
Both the men and the girls were at their action stations a 


| 








few seconds after the alarm was sounded; an enemy bomber was detected, and, 
as it came within range, the guns opened up, but the bomber was flying so high 
that the shell-bursts could not be seen. One of the officers, paying tribute to the 
A.T.S., said: “‘ All the girls were composed and most efficient.'’ Six bombers were 
destroyed, a satisfactory number considering the lone-'plane tactics employed. 
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ON THE EASTERN FRONT: GERMAN THOROUGHNESS—MARSHAL SHAPOSHNIKOV. 








ae IN THE VAN OF A GERMAN PANZER DIVISION IN RUSSIA! MOTOR-CYCLES, WITH THREE 
MEN ON EACH, ACT AS ADVANCE RECONNOITRING SCOUTS TO EACH DIVISION. 


NG n the German advance, the primary object is speed. Preceded by ‘“Stuka”’ bombers, the advanced 
its on motor-cycles, three men to each machine, race ahead to reconnoitre for openings at the weakest 
pot, and once a wedge is driven in, armoured cars and light tanks penetrate as deeply as possible, 
sia ending back wireless information to the heavy tanks, which sweep through like a giant battering-ram. 
These scouts are armed with tommy-guns, light machine-guns, and grenades, and their ranks are more 
prolific of casualties than any other. Every scout is a picked man. - 

Bie a © 


A GERMAN HEAVY GUN IN ACTION ON THE EASTERN FRONT. A SHELL HAS JUST BEEN 
FIRED AND THE CREW ARE PROTECTING THEIR EAR-DRUMS WITH THEIR HANDS. 





The firing of such a heavy gun as shown here is another instance of a triumph of military organ- 

isation on the part of the enemy war machine. The gun is but one of thousands which have been hauled for 

hundreds of miles, mostly alone bad roads, with a resolute defence contesting every mile of the advance. 

That is not to say that the Germans have not lost heavily, for the Russian reports tell of hundreds 
of German heavy guns destroyed. 
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4 GERMAN LORRY-TRAIN, NOW USED FOR TRANSPORT AND ADAPTED FOR RUNNING ON RAILWAY 
TRACKS OR ROADS: FOR ROAD WORK SPECIAL RUBBER-TYRED WHEELS ARE FITTED. 
The thoroughness of the German military machine is evidenced in everything to do with transport, and, 
anticipating that the Russians in retreat would destroy all rolling-stock, their transport authorities are now 
— using waggons which can run either by road or rail. Carrying spare rubber-tyred wheels, when it is necessary 
to take to the road, or vice-versa, jacks, spanners and mechanics simply remove one set of wheels and then 
fit on the other. Then the journey continues. 
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MARSHAL BORIS SHAPOSHNIKOV, NEW CHIEF OF THE SOVIET GENERAL STAFF, 
DESCRIBED AS ‘‘ THE BRAINS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY.” 
Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov, Vice-Commissar of Defence, a former Colonel in the Czarist Army, 








2VE ; ;-RAPH SHOWING THE DEEP GROOVES CAUSED BY THE TRACKS OF SOVIET has just been reappointed to his former post of Chief of the Soviet General Staff, succeeding 
A REVEALING PHOTOGRAPH Gm al astems tien ween & eneeee “ereua.? General Zhukov, now commanding the Central Front. Marshal Shaposhnikov, whose age is 
TANKS ON A SOFT SURFACE: A PICTURE iat = , ’ fifty-eight, was eiven the military title of Marshal on May 7, 1940, when he was Chief of the 


i ks shown in this photograph is at least hors de combat, but it is instructive to note General Staff, but resigned the position last August through ill-health. He has thus resumed his 
so PR Rg Pa ag ag across a field, the ale being clearly defined. ‘With the winter Setting in, former post. A trusted strategist, friend and adviser of Stalin, Shaposhnikov has been described 
the effects of snow and heavy rain, already reported trom the various fronts, will doubtless lead to the bogging of as the brains of the Russian Army. His previous work as Chief of the Staff has been the basis 
many a Panzer unit. In the Moscow sector heavy snowfall has brought sledges and skis into use, and in the Ukraine of the Russian defence, and with his reappointment Stalin’s new arrangement of the High 
heavy rain and snow have hampered tank movements. Command is practically complete. In the rear new reserve armies are being formed. 
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GERMAN AIR 


and more to this form of aerial attack. 


used air-launched torpedoes with devastating effect. 


TORPEDOES 


A DUTCH COURT IN 


IN THE 
THE ENEMY TAKES A HINT FROM BRITISH AIR SUCCESSES. 
Our photograph shows a Heinkel “110” seaplane being loaded up 
with a torpedo, and provides evidence that Germany is turning more 
The R.A.F. Coastal Command, 
and the Fleet Air Arm (at Taranto, Matapan, and elsewhere) have 


ATLANTIC 





BATTLE : 


It seems that 


Germany intends to use this method extensively in the future. 
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REQUIEM MASS 
OF THE MASS 


FOR THE 


FRENCH : 
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VIEW 


A Requiem Mass, held in Si. James’s, Spanish Place, on November 3, 
was attended by General <ie Gaulle, Mr. Eden, and other representa- 


tives of the two nations. 


“Aux champs!” 


the salute to the 4ag, 


in honour of the hostages of Nantes and other French martyrs, was 
sounded by French Naval buglers beside the catafalque in front of 


A FOREIGN 
COURT IN 


For the first time 
by the Lord Chancellor. 


code. 


MIDDLESEX 


which stood General 


de Gaulle. 


LAW COURT IN ENGLAND 
GUILDHALL, 
in British history a foreign court will sit with foreign 
This privilege has been extended to the Dutch Maritime Court, which 
may try, convict and sentence certain classes of foreign civilians for breaches of a foreign criminal 
The inaugural ceremony was held 
November 3. 
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in one of 


FOR THE FIRST TIME: 
ATTENDED 


BY DR. 


the courts of 


There is no appeal from the sentence of this court. 
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the Middlesex Guildhall on 
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ITALIANS SURRENDER AT WALCHEFIT PASS: MARCHING 
PAST THE GUARD OF HONOUR, WITH A_ BRIGADIER AT 
THE SALUTING BASE. 


On Sunday, September 28, 1941, the Italian force at Walchefit Pass, 
eighty miles north of Gondar, surrendered under arms —thus receiving 
the honours of war. Headed by the Italian Flag, they came down 


mm Semel 


from their positions and were met by a guard of honour composed of 
men from the K.A.R., and by a Brigadier, who took the salute. 





A VIEW OF A NEW AMERICAN 
DESIGN. 


‘“ THE FLYING WING”’: 
AIRCRAFT OF REVOLUTIONARY 


Developed by the Northrop Aircraft Company, of Hawthorne, 
U.S.A., the new “‘ Flying Wing” is undergoine extensive tests. 
The aircraft is of radically new design, and one of the advantages 
claimed for it is the great reduction of wind-resisting surfacing, 
so making greater speed possible with less engine power. Crew 
and twin engines are situated in the wings of the ‘plane. 








A BRITISH PILOT HONOURED 
PLACE AN INSCRIBED WREATH 


A British pilot, brought down during a raid over Norway, was given 

full military honours at his funeral. The Norwegian people placed 

a wreath on his grave with an inscription which read: ‘‘ Thank you 

for your work done for the Allied cause.—Norwegians.’’ Our Northern 

Allies are continually defying the Germans and showing in no uncertain 
manner their sympathy with our cause. 


A MEMORIAL TO TOBRUK HEROES: 
AUSTRALIANS, UNVEILED BY 


BUILT BY ROYAL 
GENERAL MORSHEAD. 


IN NORWAY: NORWEGIANS 
ON THE AIRMAN’S GRAVE. 


“This is hallowed ground, for here lie those who died for their 
country.”” These words are engraved on the base of the memorial 
at Tobruk built by Australian engineers and dedicated to those 
who have given their lives for the defence of the fort. Australian, 
British, and Allied officers and men attended the unveiling 
ceremony, conducted by Major-General ‘Morshead. 





THE DISASTROUS FIRE IN HUDDERSFIELD : 


THE DUTCH MARITIME 
LORD SIMON. 


judges not nominated 


PULLING DOWN THE REMAINS OF THE BURNT-OUT 
CLOTHES FACTORY IN WHICH MANY PEOPLE LOST THEIR LIVES. 


On October 31, ten minutes after work began at a factory in Huddersfield, flames were already 

enveloping five floors of the building. Girls working near the exits escaped, but those on the upper 

floors were trapped, and several, #ealising their desperate plight, threw ieteedres from the windows, 

crashing to their death 30 ft. below. Their Majesties have sent a telegram to the Mayor expressing 
their deep sympathy with the relatives of the forty-odd employees who lost their lives. 
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“aA YANK IN THE 


‘i YANK IN 

THE R.4.F.” 
is, as the title sug- 
gests, a film, pro- 
duced by Twentieth 
Century-Fox. The 
story itself, with 
Tyrone Power and 


Betty Grable in the 
lead, will not make 
film history, but the 
magnificent air shots 
of the R.A.F. in 
action over the Eng- 
lish sea-coast, taken 
with the aid of Lord 
Beaverbrook and the 
British Air Ministry, 
and the spectacular 
scenes of the evacu- 
ation from Dunkirk, 
it is stated, will put 
“A Yank in the 
R.A.F.”’ right in the 
forefront of American 
films. It is the first 
time in movie indus- 
try that an attempt 
has been made tc 
re-create a great 
battle so soon after 


the event; unlike 
the great films of the 
World War, which 


came out long after 
[Continued on right. 
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DUNKIRK BEACHES AND R.A.F. BATTLES: AN AMERICAN SCREEN VERSION. 
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it was over, the 
Dunkirk film appears 
whilst the details, 
so faithfully por- 
trayed, are still fresh 
in the minds of the 
people; thus a new 
and subtler form of 
propaganda has been 
born. There was 
necessarily a tremen- 
dous amount of 
faking in the making 
of this picture; for 
instance, for the Dun- 
kirk beaches an arti- 
ficial lake on the Fox 
back lot was used, 
whilst bursting shrap- 
nel is simulated by 
powder charges 
packed in cardboard 
cylinders and filled 
with charred corks. 
Despite these trade 
secrets, which have 
been, perhaps un- 
fairly, given away, 
the film, which is 
scheduled to appear 
on February 16, 1942, 
should prove to be 
one of Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s best 

achievements. 
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N recent months we have read 

a great deal about German 
wedges driven into the Russian 
front. Sometimes we are told 
afterwards that these wedges 
have been broken off, or at least 
blunted ; more often, unfortun- 
ately, it has appeared that they 
have been widened into great 
breaches. Yet details of the process are lacking. 
The truth is that only a few English military writers 
are skilled in tactical analysis, and that our whole 
literature on the subject, pre-war and post-war, is 
unsatisfactory. Strategy—yes, there is no lack. of 
study of that, and discussion of obvious tactical 
novelties is common enough ; but the thrashing out 
of tactics in all their 
implications is rare. And 
tactics are the basis of 
strategy. There are 
plenty of men who can 
draw up strategic plans, 
but these are generally 
academic, unless the 
enemy can be beaten on 
the battlefield. A book 
has just been published 
which is not only a 
genuine study of present- 
day tactics, but also 
gives a new significance 
to report after report 
and despatch after de- 
spatch from the Russian 
front. It adds realism 
to our mental pictures 
of the campaign, though 
it was written before 
this campaign began. It 
does nothing to mitigate 
the above criticism ; for 
F. O. Miksche,_ the 
author of “ Blitzkrieg,”’ 
is a foreigner. Though 
too young to have 
fought in the last war, 
he was for a considerable 
period an artillery officer 
in the Czechoslovak 
Army, but resigned his 
commission, fought for 
the Republicans’ in 
Spain, and is now serving 
with the contingent of 
his countrymen in this 
country. His work is 
based on theexperiments 
which he observed being 
carried out by both sides 
in what he calls “ the 
Spanish laboratory,” on 
study of military liter- 
ature, and, of course, 
on such material as it ig 
possible to gather from 
the Press about the 
actual operations of this 
war. One cannot always 
be sure whether he is 
depicting tactics and 
military establishments 
as they exist, or ad- 
vocating those which he 
considers to be ideal— 
but that is a small 
matter. The important 
point is that information 
from the Russian front 
has constantly proved 
that he is on the right 
track. 

It may be a truism 
to say that the trans- 
formation of offensive 
strategy and _ tactics 
has been _ brought 
about by the armoured 
fighting vehicle, ‘the 
bomber and the fast 
motor-transport vehicle, 
but the how and 
the why are less simple 
than the dictum itself. 
The aim of the offensive has. always been the 
surprise concentration of superior strength at the 
decisive point. This was constantly sought in the 
last war, and in the latter stages was to a 
certain extent achieved. But the “ point’’ always 
became a wide, linear front. The tank was lacking 
to the Germans, and still a subsidiary weapon 
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Sevastopol. 


to the Allies; great concentrations of artillery 
were still necessary, and the transport of ammuni- 
tion in its ‘turn demanded large-scale transport of 
“road - metal ; 


still comparatively 


transport was 
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slow-moving and short-range, so that it had to 


be deployed in line rather than concentrated in 
column. These factors led to the blow being 
delivered on a wide front, and so somewhat 


weakened by dispersion. It also encountered a greater 
body of resistance, which provided opportunity for 
the enemy’s reserves to plug the breach while this 
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Ludendorff had come fairly near 
achieving it on one or two 
occasions—that it was not worth’ 
seeking. He therefore decided, 
whenever he became blocked in 
his progress, to extend the battle 
to the flanks, and it was by 
these methods that Germany 
was defeated and forced to 
sue for an armistice. 

Foch had the insight and strength of mind to 
adopt an inferior method because he could not over- 
come the difficulties inherent in the ideal method. 
But there can be no shadow of doubt that the assault 
at a ‘‘ point ’’ has immense advantages in these days 
of mass armies dispersed over wide frontages, and 
most of all in the vast 





spaces of Russia. The 
SLOPINE TOWARDS aTHE NORTH attacker concentrates 
great strength for the 


tla - A, 


Ut 


blow, while the defender, 
unless he knows it is 
coming, cannot do so. 
And there is rarely any 
chance of the defender 
being forewarned. The 
tank spearhead, the 
exploiting forces in the 
form of mechanised 
divisions, the mobile 
heavy artillery in the 
form of bomber aircraft 
and the —_ transport 
required to maintain 
and nourish the thrust 
to a great distance—all 
these can be assembled 
in such positions that, 
even if the enemy should 
discover them, he cannot 
guess within fifty er a 
hundred miles what part 
of the front they are 
directed against. With 
these advantages on its 
side, it stands to reason 
that the thrust at a 
“ point,’” or on a very 
narrow frontage, must 
be superior to the old 
method. Let us suppose 
that the assailant can 
put x tanks into action, 
and that the defence has 
at its disposition 2¥* 
anti-tank weapons on a 
front of 48 miles. If the 
attack is launched on 
that front, there will be 
nominally two anti-tank 
weapons to oppose each 
tank. Even supposing 
the tanks to be used in 
the comparatively ‘‘large 
parcels "’ employed at 
the end of the last war, 
there will be, let us say 
one anti-tank weapon to 
each tank. But if the 
assailant selects instead 
a front of only 12 miles, 
and mounts on that 
front only three tank 
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assaults with _ initial 
frontages of one mile 
each—leaving the 
development and widen- 
ing of the breaches to 
the process of Aufrollen, 
or rolling-up—then the 
x tanks will be met by 
only */8 anti-tank 
weapons, and tanks in 
the van which have 
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been hit will actually 
shield those which 
follow. In that case the 
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the north, by lightning thrusts. 


still remained rather a shallow dent, than the gaping 
hole desired by the attacker. The tendency was for 
the frontage of attack to extend more and more, 
because it was found more practical to exploit fresh 
reserves outside the breach. ‘This was, in fact, the 


, deliberate policy of Foch in 1918, as I believe I was 


the first to point out—on the testimony of General 
Weygand—in my biography of the Marshal. After 
many costly experiments, Foch had come to the conclu- , 
sion that in the then conditions, a break-through 
was impossible, or perhaps we might say—since 








A LARGE-SCALE MAP SHOWING DETA!LS OF THE PORT OF SEVASTOPOL AND TRE 
SURROUNDING TERRAIN—A MAP FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF 1855, APPOSITE TO PRESENT CONDITIONS. 
The map above, originally published in “ The Illustrated London News” of January 20, 1355, clearly shows the terrain to beyond the River 
Alma (where the Battle of Alma was fought, September 20, 1854), and the road then taken by the Allies, as well as their positions outside 


The present German advance is, of course, from 
to Bakshiserai, twenty-two miles from Sevastopol, all the intervening heights being strongly fortified. 


On November 2, the 


surprise concentration, 
the terrific blow of the 
arrowheads, the 
simultaneous surprise 
concentration of 
bombers overhead, will 
almost certainly effect a break-through, and the speed of 
the thrust will deny to the defence the opportunities for 
plugging the breach which were at his disposal in 1918. 
The author of “‘ Blitzkrieg ’’ states that an assault of this 
character is normally carried out by the Germans 
with two armoured divisions, three or four ‘ shock "’ 
(specially-trained infantry) divisions, and two or three 
motorised divisions. One armoured division makes 


Russians had retreated 


the break-through, with the second in reserve to 
support it in case of need, or to shift the direction 
of the thrust; 


two “shock” divisions widen the 
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breach by rolling it out from the flanks ; the motorised 
forces have the duty of exploitation and pursuit, with 
the armoured divisions regrouped in their rear ready 
for a counter-offensive on the enemy’s part. 

The advantages of the offensive extend to the air 
arm. For the attacker, the greater proportion of the 
targets are previously selected after the most careful 
consideration, whereas, for the defender, they are 
chosen on the spur of the moment. This heavy 
handicap was illustrated in the pamphlet, ‘‘ Bomber 
Command,” where it was stated that in Belgium and 
France, owing to lack of timely information, it was 
often impossible for our bombers to be given exact 
targets. That will always apply to the defence in 
swiftly-moving war, and must certainly have applied 
to the Russians. The tasks of the attack—pinning 
of defending aircraft to their aerodromes, attainment 
of superiority by fighters over a predetermined area, 
close and distant support by bombers, even recon- 
naissance—are begun by surprise. 

Staff work in a major offensive requires more 
exactitude than ever, because movement is much 
more rapid, and this is one of the realms in which I 
suspect the Red Army, with all its magnificent qualities, 
to be at some disadvantage against the Germans, 
with their meticulous training and wide experience. 
True, armoured and troop-carrying vehicles possess 
great initial range, perhaps 150 miles or more without 


ments already so familiar. The ‘‘ wave’’ has been 
succeeded by the ‘‘ wedge,” and in the old struggles 
between column and line, the column is now in the 
ascendant. 

Without going into the changes in organisation 
and dispositions which these methods imply, such 
as the decentralisation of both infantry and artillery, 
I will turn for a moment to glance at the possibilities 
of defence against attack of this type. At first sight 
they do not appear to be very bright, and, indeed, 
without a strong armoured reserve for the purpose 
of counter-attack, they are exceedingly poor, on any- 
thing like normal terrain. The defence of infantry 
divisions against tank assault must be to a large 
extent passive, and their own resources allow them 
to counter-attack only on a small scale, unless their 
defensive weapons have previously mauled and thinned- 
out the tank formation to such an extent as to rob it 
of its sting. The Russians are highly skilled in tac- 
tics of defence, but it seems probable that they expose 
their infantry to very heavy casualties in counter- 
attacks made without strong armoured support. 
(In cases where the situation is very serious and 
armoured forces are not available, this may obviously 
become a necessity.) When time and space permit, 
the best defence for an infantry division against 
tanks is country naturally tank-proof, such as water- 
courses, marsh, woodlands, steep embankments or 
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already have the good fortune to maul the attacking 
armoured forces sufficiently. But the general reserve 
must consist of armoured and motorised divisions— 
and motorised divisions will have only very limited 
opportunities unless they have armoured divisions in 
front of them in the counter-offensive. * The ordinary 
infantry division will be in a hopeless situation if the 
main task is thrown upon it. In that respect the 
warning comes, not from Russia, but from France, 
where the German Panzer divisions, sweeping forward, 
met French infantry divisions sprawled out on the 
move, and shore through them without the slightest 
trouble. The armoured forces destined for counter- 
attack will require to be held well back, because it 
will not be possible to judge in advance what portion 
of the front they will be required to support. It will 
not take them long to cover 25 or even 50 miles, 
and they may be stationed behind another defensive 
position, similar to that just described, as far as that 
from the front. It is remarkable evidence of the 
perspicacity of the author of “ Blitzkrieg’’ that, 
writing before the Russian campaign, he should have 
described this 25-50-miles stretch of country between 
the two defensive positions as the ‘‘ Guerilla Zone.” 
In all that tract there imay be little hope of breaking 
the attack if it has already made a wide breach in 
the front position; what is essential is that there 
should be some defence of every town, village, defile 
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FROM SOLLUM TO SINGAPORE: A MAP SHOWING THE CONTINUOUS BRITISH FRONT 
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IN OPPOSITION TO THE AXIS POWERS, FROM THE MIDDLE EAST IN’ LIBYA, EGYPT, SYRIA 


AND PALESTINE, IRAQ, IRAN, TO INDIA, BURMA, AND EXTENDING TO SINGAPORE; A FRONT WHICH HAS BEEN ASSIDUOUSLY BUILT UP FOR ATTACK AS WELL AS DEFENCE FOR SERVING 
THE COMMON CAUSE OF THE EMPIRE AND OUR RUSSIAN ALLY, BEHIND WHICH THE SEA AND AIR ROUTES ARE CONTROLLED BY GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In our effort to bar Germany’s way and to render assistance to Russia, Great Britain has by no 
means retreated from the enemy’s probable path, but has approached it more closely or is astride of 
it. From Sollum to Singapore there now stretches a continuous British front opposing the Axis, and 
from Libya, at the western extremity, to Iran, abutting on the Caucasus, and to Singapore, in the 
Far East, at any time big developments may open up suddenly. Syria will only become active should 


refilling, but much of this capacity may be used up 
in long approach marches, so that the blow may be 
struck ‘‘ out of the blue.”’ It is therefore still neces- 
sary to provide for an immediate rearward flow of 
transport, normally on one-way roads. March-tables 
must be precisely co-ordinated in time and space, 
and traffic control has become one of the most important 
branches of tactics. And since the direction of the 
thrust may be suddenly changed to exploit weakness 
in the defence, and avoid continual butting against 
it where it is unexpectedly strong, there is no easing 
up in staff work after battle is joined. The mere 
technical business of troop movement becomes very 
difficult, almost impossible, without experience. The 
exercises now being carried out in this country are 
probably even more needed by the higher staffs than 
by junior commanders and troops, though it cannot 
be pretended that they teach the same lessons as 
“the real thing.”” Those lessons the Russians are 
learning, but at fearful cost. But, from the offensive 
point.of view, the main tactical lesson seems to be the 
realisation of assault, not on a front, but at several 
points, with strategic development when rolling-up 
from the flanks has converted the penetration at 
two groups of points into two breaches, through which 
are launched the strategic enveloping, or pincer, move- 


cuttings, and country made artificially tank-proof 
by means of ditches and mines. As the author of 
‘* Blitzkrieg '’ well puts it, the defence should make 
of itself a series of hedgehogs. Islands of all arms 
distributed chequerwise, none of them lacking in 
anti-tank weapons, and the rearward furnished also 
with field artillery, all prepared for all-round defence 
and encircled with anti-tank mines, provide oppor- 
tunity, not perhaps to stop the tank break-through, 
but to split it up, take a serious toll of it, and prevent 
the supporting troops from following it. Villages 
have the advantage of affording cover from view, 
a certain degree of cover from fire in their cellars, 
and obstacles to tanks; though, on the other hand, 
they are obvious targets for bombers and artillery. 
Whatever the siting of the strong point, invisibility 
is obviously desirable, though it is a difficult problem 
to decide between its demands and those of forti- 
fication. But the first necessity is that each island 
should be strong enough and plenteously enough 
furnished with food and ammunition to make a pro- 
longed defence, and that each should be able to give 
some support to its neighbours. 

There may be opportunity for local counter-attack 
with the aid of carriers, ‘‘ tank-hunters,’’ and perhaps 
a few tanks from the islands if the defence should 





~ the Germans attempt to penetrate Turkey. This vast front, built up so painstakingly under the 
watchful eye of General Wavell, contains the greatest potentialities for serving the common cause of 
the British Empire and our Russian ally, behind and athwart which the sea and air routes are largely 
controlled in safety by the British and American Navies. General Wavell has recently inspected the 
defences at Singapore. (Drawn by G. F. Morrell, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.) 


and watercourse, that bridges should be demolished 
and roads mined here and there, and that the enemy 
should be persistently harried and opposed on his 
way through until he meets the armoured counter- 
offensive. The delay of a couple of hours here, the 
loss of a few tanks there, may make a considerable 
difference to his prospects. Moreover, since the 
German motorised divisions take over the rdle of 
advanced guard from the Panzers after the latter 
have effected a breach, it will frequently be a matter 
of opposing only motor-cyclists and armoured cars 
at this stage, and that may be accomplished by machine- 
guns and light anti-tanks weapons in small numbers. 

Counter-offensive, as Opposed to counter-attack, 
must be the affair of the armoured reserve. This 
and this only can hope to smash the armoured assault 
which has broken through ; it is the duty of the troops 
in the foremost defences and of the scattered detach- 
ments in the “‘ Guerilla Zone ”’ to afford it opportunity 
for a ‘‘ counter-Blitz ’’ in the most favourable circum- 
stances. The odds in favour of the offensive in the initial 
stages are too great for any more adventurous tactics, 
but these do appear to afford a reasonably good chance 
of defeating it in the long run. No book yet published in 
this country is so well provided with food for reflection 
on this vital aspect of the tactics of offence and defence. 
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MOSCOW AND ITS SURROUNDINGS : 
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For over three weeks the massed German armies attempting to capture 
Moscow made little or no progress except on Tula, 100 miles to the south. 
The frontal attack having proved unprofitable, it was being developed from 
the flanks. Tula represents an advance from Orel aad offers the greatest 
threat to the capital at the moment. True, only one first-class road besides 
the railway leads from it, through Serpukov and Podolsk, but the seriousness is 
that the attack had not been brought to a stop. Clear, cold weather, reported 
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“The Times" correspondent on November 2, had hardened the earth and per- 
mitted the resumption of operations by reserved mechanised forces. The fighting 
at Kalinin lost nothing in intensity. the town having been taken and recaptured 
several times. At Tula, a grcat manufacturing city, the Germans had penetrated 
to the outer suburbs. But the enemy, leaving the plains, approaches dense 
forest area which iies east of Vyazma and stretches for a good 130 miles. 
The area through which the Germans will have to pass comprises about 





40 per cent. of forest, mainly of stout oaks, wide-girthed beeches and tall 
planes. They are likely to suffer greatly from a lack of accurate plans of 
the forest tracks, for it is possible for large units away from the main body 
to get completely lost, as only narrow tracks are existent in some parts. 
They are so close together that small tanks, lorries, guns, and supply trucks 
will find them no easy obstacle. The Germans have frequently complained 
of the unpleasant surprises in the woods. ‘‘ Every tree,” they grumble, 
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O AfHIRTY-MILE RADIUS SHOWING THE CITY’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


‘‘conceals snipers and guerillas. We are compelled to keep to the tracks and 
roads." The finest road from Moscow is the highway to Smolensk to the 
west, and on the outskirts of the capital is a small hill by this road from 
which, in 1812, Napoleon’s armies began their disastrous retreat. Railroads 
radiate from the capital from eleven termini, and in many cases pass through 
marshy or forest land. Our map of Moscow, looking from the south-east, shows 
the railways, main roads, and towns within a 30- and 25-mile radius of Moscow. 
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The war now extended to the Crimea makes 
topical the work of Roger Fenton, one 
of the earliest pioneers of photo- | 
graphy, who was sent out to take 
pictures by the Government of that time, 
many of which were published in 
“The Illustrated London News” in 
1855. The article below is by his niece, 
Miss Lena R. Fenton, who stresses the 
difficulties of photography experienced by her uncle in 
those days. 





HOTOGRAPHY was in its infancy when my uncle, 
Roger Fenton, who had experimented successfully 

with the wet-plate system, was sent by the British Govern- 
ment to the Crimea to take official pictures of the battlefields 
and the noted Generals in command. The process known as 


“the moist-collodion process’ enabled the photographer, 


according to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ to” 
keep a plate moist for several days, so as to prevent 
crystallisation of the silver nitrate. Glass plates 
could be prepared at home, exposed in the field 
and then developed in the dark-room. The plate 
was made sensitive to light by pouring over it a 
solution of zinc nitrate and silver nitrate in water. 

Could the photographer of eighty-six years 
ago look in on the battlefield photography of the 
present day, what a shock of astonishment it 
would give him! Where it had taken him days, 
even weeks, to convey his wet-plate photographs 
from the battlefields of the Crimea to their 
destination in England, a picture of the present 
war, taken on Monday morning, can be radio- 
graphed across the ocean and published in 
Tuesday’s newspapers. 

The accompanying photographs, copied from 
the originals of eighty-six years ago, are sharp 
and clear, and a tribute to his painstaking work. 
How did it happen that Roger Fenton was chosen 
for this particular job? The story goes that 
Thomas Agnew Brothers, then picture-dealers of 
Manchester, were approached in regard to a suit- 
able candidate. “I know the very man for 
you,” said Mr. Agnew. “ He has already experi- 
mented successfully with the new wet-plate 
photography, both in portraits and landscapes : 
Roger Fenton, of Crimble Hall, Rochdale. But he 
has not been brought up to face hardships, and 
I doubt if he could stand the rigour of that 
terrible climate.” * 





‘THE VALLEY OF DEATH AFTER THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” AT 
BALAKLAVA. ONE OF MANY FENTON PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN UNDER FIRE. 


Just what financial backing Mr. Agnew gave 
him does not appear in the letters from which 
this article is taken, but from the number of 
photographs made and sold, the venture was 
profitable to both of them. On Feb. 12, 1855, 
he set forth. High seas prevailed in the Bay 
of Biscay. Poor Roger, a victim of seasickness, 
lay flat on his back for two and a half days. 
He arose to eat a dinner of soup, roast pork, 
plum-pudding and damson tart, which, he 
observes, “I did not part with.” . 

At Gibraltar he and his two menservants 
went ashore to look over some horses, with a 
view to purchasing four nags to haul his 
equipment through the muddy roads of the 
Crimea. A special van fitted up for the 
development of his photographs was the chief 
part of this equipment. He had had plenty of 
riding in the hunting field, and had tried out 
several mounts. At Gibraltar a grey stallion, too 
small for Government use, had taken his fancy. 
He says : ““ | was much pleased with the grey, and 
offered £20 for him. His owner refused to sell 
him for less than £27,” a price my uncle finally 
gave him. He bought four horses in Gibraltar, 
and then arose the difficulty of getting them on 
board the “ Hecla.” “‘ This was not an easy task,” 
he wrote. “‘ Each horse was hoisted into the barge 
by a crane, and thus conveyed to the ship.” 

The grey stallion objected to the slings under him, and 
cleared the deck when he got on board. “A sailor who 
had had experience in shipping horses finally succeeded 
in getting the grey into his place ; indeed, in half an hour 
he had got him to follow him about like a baby.” The 
sailor recommended that canvas be stretched under the 
horses’ bellies to support them when the vessel rolled. The 
moment the grey felt the canvas touch him, he rebelled. 
- At last it was fastened securely underneath him. He let 
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THE FIRST WAR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


AT THE CRIMEA IN 1855. 


himself fall into it and lay there groaning and looking 
wretched. Eventually Hecla, as they called him, became 
the pet of the sailors. Roger allowed them to take him 


out by turns for rides along the deck. 

Duly reaching Constantifiople, Roger Fenton presented 
his letter of introduction to Lord Raglan, Chief Commander 
of the British Army, and received from Colonel Adze, 
Adjutant to Lord Raglan, full assurance of assistance in 





THE CRIMEAN WAR OF 1854-56. 


INKERMAN. 


HOW BRITISH TROOPS WINTERED IN THE CRIMEA. 
77TH REGIMENT (NOW 2ND BATTALION MIDDLESEX REGIMENT), PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY FENTON IN 1855. 


every possible way. 





BATTLE, CALLED A ‘“‘ BATTLE OF SOLDIERS.” 


courtesy was shown 
him, both by the 
British and French 
authorities, his unique 
position as official 
photographer being 
fully recognised. 
Eventually he 
arrived in Balaklava. 
Here he was to collect 
his baggage, buy 
saddles and generally 
organise his equip- 
ment*+for the battle- 
fields. Troubles galore 
surrounded him. No 
stabling for his horses, 
which needed to be 
shod, and the nails 
tied up in a still un- 


loaded vessel. No 
saddles were avail- 
able. He bought 


one with insufficient 
girths. Hecla stum- 


bled and threw him, OF LUCAN. 





and for several days he suffered from damaged ribs. 

Enforced rest from riding gave him an opportunity to 
observe the living conditions of the Army, of which he had 
heard many complaints. He found mismanagement on all 
sides. In an improvised hospital for horses he described 
the inmates. ‘“‘ Most of them were without hair on the 
greater part of their bodies, and were covered with sores 
caused by mange ; skeletons with drooping heads and sunken’ 
eyes, their appearance telling a dreadful story of neglect and 


All through the campaign, the greatest 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
GEORGE BROWN AND HIS STAFF, TAKEN PY ROGER FENTON IN 1855 NEAR 
SIR GEORGE COMMANDED THE LIGHT DIVISION IN THIS SAVAGE 


THE DRESS OF THE OLD 
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mismanagement. The soldiers said thi 
condition was due to the unequal balanc: 
of rations—-too much barley, too little for 
age.”” In contrast to these poor animals 
Fenton observed that the Frenc} 
officers’ horses were sleek and well fed 

The conditions along the water-front 
were unspeakably filthy. ‘* All the dea 
oxen and horses floating about th: 
harbours are being towed out to sea.” The sanitary com 
missioners were trying to get rid of the filth, but “ ther. 
is an immense quantity of putrefying matter, and the stenc! 
is very bad.” The ground was everywhere strewn wit! 
barley. It was not until Florence Nightingale, with he 
invincible broom, arrived in the Crimea that sanitar 
measures were put into force to correct these terribk 
conditions. 

After having landed his horses, Fenton’s next mov 
was the unloading of the photographic van 
task achieved not without difficulty, because th: 
ships were packed as ‘close as herrings in 
barrel.” And now, having completed al 
arrangements, he said good-bye to the ‘‘ Hecla 
and started for headquarters. Hampered b 
continual rainstorms his progress was slow. Th: 
van proved a most unwieldy vehicle, but, wit! 
the help of various squads of artillery, lure: 
by the promise of group photographs, it wa 
at last dragged by relays to the site he ha 
selected. The procedure of taking the photograp! 
and then rushing back to the van to develop th: 
plate, had to be done rapidly, lest the wet plat: 
dried during the transition. 

To avoid questioning, he had his van labelle: 
* Photographic Van.” While developing hi 
plates, he overheard the following conversation 
‘Eh, Jim, what ’s that: ‘P—H—O.. . photo 
graphs.’ Is it anything to do with the line ? 
“No,” his mate replied. “‘ They say there’s ; 
chap in there taking pictures.” ‘Is _ there 
Then, by gum, he shall take mine!"" The doo 
was knocked on, even pulled at vigorously 
‘“* Here, you fellow, open the door and take m\ 
picture! You’re not going to take pictures? I’! 
have mine done, cost what it may; and I'd like 
to see the man that would stop me! You won't 
eh?” A last “* No,” and they finally left in ; 
dudgeon. 

Roger attacked his work in real earnest, and 
took photographs of many of the leading men of 





THE CAVALRY CAMP, BALAKLAVA, WHICH DIVISION WAS UNDER THE EARL 
SHOWING THE CONDITIONS OF A MILITARY CAMP IN 1854-55. 


ANOTHER FENTON PHOTOGRAPH. 


the Army. Among them were General Pellisier 
(subsequently Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Forces); Lord Raglan, a General beloved by all the 
soldiers; Omar Pasha, the handsome Turkish 
leader ; and Lieut.-General Sir George Bronn and 
his Staff. Numerous pictures of the Balaklava 
battlefields were taken witho:t interruption. 

Fenton moved on to the field of Inkerman, 
where he was obliged to go to the very front. 
The van was placed so that he could be seen 
by only two Russian batteries. At first he was 
unmolested, but suddenly the enemy began to 
fire! He writes: “I was in one of the French 
batteries when I saw a flash, followed by the whirr 
of the ball. Before I was quite sure it was going 
past, I heard it overhead, and saw it strike the 
hill behind the battery.”” He decided to make for 
his van. The Rassians sent a parting salute, and 
Roger dryly remarks: “No mischief is done 
except that of disturbance to my mind!” He 
was rewardefl by ‘“‘some capital stereoscopic 
views of the Valley of Inkerman.”’ 

He wrote : ‘‘ May 18th. The heat is excessive. 
When my van door is closed before the plate is 
prepared, perspiration is running down my face, 
and dropping like tears. After 8 a.m. the sides of 
the van get so hot it burns the skin to touch then. 
The developing water is so hot I can hardly bear 
my hands in it.” He adds: “I have nowall the portraits I want 
and begin to see the end of my labours.”” His departure was 
delayed by the disposal of his equipment and an attack of 
cholera, but eventually he reached London in July 1855. 

A number of Roger Fenton’s Crimean War photographs 
and portraits were published in ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News” in 1855, and the exhibition of his work held at the 
Gallery of the Water Colour Society, Pall Mall East, was 
visited by thousands of the public. He died August 8, 1860. 
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NOW ENDANGERED BY THE ENEMY. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF SEVASTOPOL FROM THE MALAKHOV MOUND OVERLOOKING 
THE CITY, WHICH WAS RAZED TO THE GROUND IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. ON 
MALAKHOV TOOK PLACE THE FINAL CLASH BETWEEN THE ALLIES AND RUSSIANS. 














THE NAVAL 
DOCK. THE 


PORT OF SEVASTOPOL, WITH SOVIET WARSHIPS MOORED BY A 
CITY IS PROTECTED BY MOUNTAINS RISING TO 4000 FT. THIS 
VITAL BASE COMMANDS THE BLACK SEA, 
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SEVASTOPOL, THE FAMOUS CRIMEAN PORT AND PRINCIPAL NAVAL BASE OF THE SCVIET 
BLACK SEA FLEET, VIEWED FROM THE SEA, A BEAUTIFUL AND GAY CITY. 
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YALTA, THE FAVOURITE SUNNY WINTER RESORT IN THE CRIMEAN RIVIERA, 
PROTECTED BY HIGH MOUNTAINS. THE LIVADIA PALACE, FROM WHOSE GARDENS 
THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN, WAS THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF CZAR NICHOLAS. 
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A VIEW OF BALAKLAVA, WITH THE BAY AT WHOSE ENTRANCE HALF THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH FLEET PERISHED IN A STORM IN 1854, AND WHERE NOT FAR AWAY TOOK 
PLACE THE HISTORIC CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 





A SAD MEMORIAL OF THE CRIMEAN WAR: BRITISH GRAVES 


CEMETERY AT SEVASTOPOL, OF THOSE WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE SIEGE 


IN THE ENGLISH 
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The main interest in these views of the Crimea centres round Sevastopol, Russia’s 
great naval base on th> south-west coast of the peninsula. The lightning thrust 
southwards, which brought Sevastopol within forty miles of the spearhead attack 
on November 2, compelled a retreat from Simferopol, the capital, to Bakshiserai, 
and placed Sevastopol at the mercy of Stuka bombers. The Vaila Mountains, which 
rise to 4000 ft., with many ravines, and very strongly fortified, will, however, present 


-_4 
é OF SEVASTOPOL AND IN THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN NEAR. BY. 


a difficult problem to the enemy. Yalta and Balaklava in the south are to-day 


the resorts of convalescents, owing to their protected situation and mild climate. 
Should the Crimea fall into the hands of Germany, it will offer a serious threat 
to the Caucasian oilfield, to Turkey, and to the British Army of the Middle East. 
The Malakhov Mound, Sevastopol, commemorates the famous siege of 1855, where 
the old batteries and bastions are preserved in their original state. 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: No. 8—LOCKHEED “HUDSO§S 


Lockheed “ Hudsons’’ were in the vanguard of the many types of aeroplanes 
supplied to this country by America, and have long since proved their worth 
when operating with the Coastal Command. A recent successful and sensational 
exploit by these machines was disclosed in an Air Ministry report of a heavy 
raid by ‘“ Hudsons” on October 29 on a number of objectives in Norway. 
Our picture shows the attack on the port of Aalesund in progress, the most 
devastating shipping attack ever carried out by a single squadron of the R.A.F. 


The official communiqué stated that: ‘‘ Four supply ships were sunk or left 
sinking; one ship left in flames; the super-structure and upper deck of a sixth 
ship blown into the air; an escort vessel of the corvette type severely damaged 
by bombs; a fish-oil factory ablaze; a German barracks effectively machine- 
gunned; a wireless station or power plant bombed; a constructien and _ repai! 
works set on fire.’ Weather conditions were ideal and the ships were bombed 
from mast-height. One ‘‘ Hudson” pilot said: ‘‘ The burning ships far outshone 
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SCORE A MEMORABLE AIR 


E. TURNER. 


VICTORY 
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AT AALESUND. 
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MOSIPEVASTATING SHIPPING ATTACK EVER MADE BY A: SINGLE ROYAL AIR FORCE SQUADRON.” 


nk or left 
of a sixth 

damaged 

machine: 
and repail 
re bombed 
r outshone 


the moon, and I am certain that the harbour at Aalesund must be completely 
blocked.’ Out of a clear night sky, the “‘ Hudsons’ suddenly dived on the 
silent harbour, then the attack opened with a crescendo of sound. Soon the 
leaping flames of stricken ships were reflected in the waters, and clouds of smoke 
wreathed the snow-covered hills at the back of the town. ‘‘ Flak'"’ streamed 
upwards from the defending guns, but not one aircraft was lost. Another pilot 
describing the scene said: ‘‘ The guns didn’t seem to be having much luck, and 


- 


the only targets I could see them hitting were the ships they were supposed 
to protect,’’ and added that he and his crew were so fascinated by the scene 
that temporarily they forgot about their own job! The Lockheed ‘‘ Hudson ”’ 
has a top speed of 246 m.p.h., and a range of 1700 miles at 170 m.p.h. Its 
bomb-load is considerable, and its armament includes two forward-firing guns in 
the nose, and a power-operated gun turret on top of the fuselage. Manufactured by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Cal., deliveries began in early 1939. 
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TANKS AND ’PLANES FOR RUSSIA; QUISLING ON PARADE. 





GERMAN SOLDIERS INSPECTING A CAPTURED RUSSIAN MACHINE BY MEANS OF WHICH 
FORTY-TWO GRENADES ARE THROWN SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


The pictures above and to the right form an interesting comparison between war weapons of to-day 

and long ago, Above is a formidable grenade-thrower = from the Russians: the machine 

can launch forty-two grenades simultaneously. On the right is seen a warlike relic discovered in the 

Bundi Palace Armoury, where are preserved many Rajput relics. The barrels of the weapon are 
side-by-side, and all have breeches and hammer actions. 





FULFILLING BRITAIN’S PLEDGE TO RUSSIA: TANKS OF THE TYPE SPECIALLY REQUESTED 
BY THE SOVIET BEING LOADED AT A BRITISH PORT. 


The “Tanks for Russia” drive demonstrated in no uncertain manner that the Soviet appeal was not | 
made in vain. On behalf of Great Britain, Lord Beaverbrook promised the Russians every possible 
assistance, and, on his return to this country, appealed to the workers in the factories to see to it 
that this pledge was fulfilled. As an example of the way in which British workers have responded 
to our hard-pressed ally’s call can be cited the case of the Midland factory where 2000 workers were 





“* HURRICANES,” 
FRONT, LINED UP ON A RUSSIAN FLYING FIELD. 
Fighter Command “Hurricanes” have already given the enemy something to think about on the Russian 


THE R.A.F. IN RUSSIA: FIGHTER COMMAND 


front, and our picture shows R.A.F. machines and 


depend the magnitude and fury of the German onslaughts next year.’ 


** COVENANTER 


NOW OPERATING ON THE EASTERN 


men on a Russian flying field. The Soviet Air Force is 
working in close co-operation with the R.A.F. units now supporting it. Major Oliver Stewart writes in the 
‘Observer”: “Upon the use of the British and © air arms now and during the next few months will 





INDIAN MACHINE-GUN, OR A MEDIAVAL 
DISCOVERED IN THE BUNDI PALACE ARMOURY, RAJPUTANA. 


A WEAPON WHICH SUGGESTS AN ANCIENT 
POM-POM. 





‘*: « » 
’. MARK V. TANKS BEING CONVEYED BY RAIL TO THEIR APPOINTED STATION 
SOMEWHERE IN THE NORTHERN COMMAND. 

due for*a two days’ holiday and volunteered to postpone this indefinitely so that the flow of tanks 
should not only continue unabated, but be increased. At other factories managers have been able to 
report an output increase of from 10 to 15 per cent. Our pictures above tell their own stories, and 
are but typical of many similar scenes, on the railways and at the ports of Great Britain. On the other 
hand, men have complained of lack of materials and co-ordination, leading to enforced idleness. 





A PICTURE TAKEN DURING THE SWEARING-IN 


QUISLING AND HIS FRIENDS: 
OF A VOLUNTEER BATTALION IN NORWAY, ° 


A study in degradation is provided by our picture of the Norwegian “leader” Quisling 

Foe | beside his Nazi friends during the eon ih of a battalion of Norwegian volun- 

ose who have undertaken to sup; ppert as t for the enemies of their country. 

They are very few in number. On tr. Guise left stands the German military 
commandant and his staff—regarding the procession without apparent distaste. 
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AMERICAN INCIDENTS: A DESTROYER SUNK; 
PARATROOPS’ IRON RATION; U.S. HOME GUARD. 











THE U.S. DESTROYER “‘ REUBEN JAMES”’: SUNK BY A TORPEDO WHILE ENGAGED ON CONVOY DUTY IN THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC. THE FIRST U.S. WARSHIP TO BE ACTUALLY SUNK IN THE PRESENT WAR. 

The “ Kearny,” “one of the new so-called top-heavy destroyers,” was, on October 17, some 350 miles south of Iceland when she 

was badly damaged by a torpedo fired by a U-boat. Despite, however, the large hole in her side, due to a direct hit abreast 

of the boiler room on the starboard side, she remained afloat, and proceeded under her own power to port. Eleven of her crew 

are missing, and ten others wounded. There had been a considerable amount of controversy, some years ago, about the design 





of this ship, but the way in which she stood up fo the very severe damage inflicted on her is a high compliment to her ~ : 
designers and construc- ‘ a 
tors. The sinking of the THE AMERICAN DESTROYER ‘‘ KEARNY” (LEFT) DAMAGED BY 
fg ge gl TORPEDO : THE GASH IN HER SIDE IS INDICATED BY AN ARROW. 
on October 31. She was at present, 76 of her officers and men are missing. It is, however, 
Pe engaged on convoy duty fairly certain that she accounted for at least two U-boats before receiving 
in the North Atlantic, the hit which sent her to the bottom. The loss is the largest sustained 


and, as far as is known by the U.S. since the sinkinz of the battleship “‘ Maine” in 1898. 









MR. EDEN AND MR. WINANT WATCH THE MARCH-PAST OF THE 60TH RIFLES’ REGIMENTAL 
BAND: THE MEN APPEARED IN FULL DRESS. 
Mr. Eden, and Mr. Winant, the American Ambassador, paid a visit to the 60th Rifles recently. Mr. 


Eden served with this famous regiment during the last war, winning the M.C. in the company of 
many of its present officers and men. In his honour the band turned out in full-dress uniform for 


the first time since the war began. The American Ambassador took the salute at the march-past, MR. WINANT AND AMERICANS SERVING IN THE 60TH RIFLES: THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
i ape _grtecmenes CHATS TO FIVE LANCE-CORPORALS FROM HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
American lance- Rifles were raised in North America in 1755 as the 62nd Royal Americans, and the original battalion 
corporals, volun- was recruited from American colonists. It was thus extremely fitting that so distinguished an 
teers from his American should visit the iment. Mr. Eden and Mr. Winant inspected the troops’ quarters and 
country. The 60th lunched in the officers’ mess before leaving the barracks, where they spent an interesting morning. 
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COMPRESSED MEALS FOR THE U.S. PARATROOPER :: LIEUT.-COL. ISKER GENERAL HAYES (CENTRE) AND THE STAFF OF THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPANY OF HOME GUARDS: 
WITH THREE SQUARE MEALS WEIGHING ONLY 33 OZ. IT HAS BEEN FORMED IN LONDON BY AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN. 
These packages, for the use of U.S. parachute troops, are divided into breakfast The first American Company of the Home Guard, under the leadership of General Wade Hayes, veteran of the last war, 
of pemmican-graham biscuit, malted milk, canned veal loaf, two cups of soluble was formed some time ago in London by American citizens living in this country. They carry out as many of their 
coffee, four cubes of sugar, and chewing-gum; also like supplies for lunch exercises as possible in the open country, and have, on at least two occasions, taken part in military exercises. There 
and supper. are a great number of Americans serving with our forces, but these men act as a unit on their own. 
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CUSTOMER: HIS TRADE SIGN IS ONE OF THE 


AFFORDED TO OUR TROOPS BY THE DESERT. 


TAILOR MEASURES A NEW 


THE NATIVE 
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WESTERN DESERT: HOME 
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THIS NATIVE TAILOR SUPPLIES 
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A VIEW OF TYPICAL ““HOMES’’ IN THE TOBRUK FORWARD AREA: ENJOYING THE SUN 


OUTSIDE THEIR CAVE-LIKE DWELLINGS. 





A SOLDIER BRINGS A PAIR OF SHORTS FOR MENDING : 


A LONG-FELT WANT IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS MIXING THE 


CARRY ON WITH THEIR WORK. 


SCOTTISH 
REST 


Two 
WHILST THE 


DOUGH-NUT SPECIALISTS : 
DOUGH IN THEIR H.O. 





























THE TYPEWRITER WAS LEFT BEHIND BY THE ITALIANS 


A SOLDIER WRITES HOME: 
IN VERY USEFUL FOR LETTER WRITING. 


AT TOBRUK AND COMES 





WASHING-DAY AT TOBRUK: USING HIS MOUTH IN THE APPROVED HOUSEWIFELY STYLE, 
THIS SOLDIER HANGS OUT HIS WASHING TO DRY. 
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It has always been said of our troops that, better than those of other 
countries, they know how to make themselves comfortable wherever they are. 
The above pictures of life in the Western Desert prove this point beyond 
“the shadow of a doubt. These men, magnificent fighting machines though 
they undoubtedly are, show a very human side when off duty. They have 


left their homes, and all the material comforts which they afford, behind them, 
but true to that British code which makes of every man's house his castle, 
they set out to make their temporary dwelling-places as homelike as possible. 
Wherever you find British troops, there you will be sure to feel at home. Even 
in the desert, that endless waste of sand or stone, the men will have turned 
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TOBRUK SWIMMING-POOL: A HUGE BOMB-CRATER, HALF-FILLED 
MAKES AN EXCELLENT SWIMMING-BATH FOR THE TROOPS. 
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{THE FINISHED DELICACY : 
7 TRIES ONE OUT ON 


THE MAKER OF THE DOUGH-NUTS 
HIMSELF BEFORE PASSING THEM ROUND 
TO HIS FRIENDS, 


NEWS TRAVELS FAST 
AN R.A.F. 
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OPEN-AIR GYMNASIUM: A PUNCH-BAG AND A ROWING-MACHINE KEEP THESE 


AUSTRALIANS FIT DURING THEIR STAY IN A REST-CAMP, 


THE 


a es 


every conceivable object, man-made or natural, to some account. It is hot 
in the Western Desert, and.a swim is a grand refresher before going on duty, 
so a convenient bomb-crater is found, half-filled with water, and the troops 
get their morning dip. It is a lot quicker for some to use a typewriter for 
letters home, so an old abandoned Italian one is re-serviced, and the Tommies 


"PLANE ARRIVES 
SAME DAY'S ISSUE OF THE PAPERS. 
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IN THE WESTERN DESERT 
DAILY, BRINGING THE 
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ME FROM HOME FOR OUR TROOPS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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DENTIST: THE WAITING-ROOM IS WELL SUPPLIED WITH MAGAZINES TO KEEP 


THE MIND OFF THE COMING ORDEAL. 
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LOCAL NEWS FIRST: THE WESTERN DESERT PAGE CLAIMS 
THE CLOSE ATTENTION OF TWO TOMMIES SEATED OUTSIDE 
THEIR TENT. 
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MENDING AND IRONING COME NATURALLY TO THESE 
DEFENCE FORCE. 


RUNNING REPAIRS AT TOBRUK: 
MEN OF THE WESTERN DESERT 


EEE 


clatter away at it contentedly. But perhaps the greatest joy to these men, 
cut off as they must often feel, is the daily R.A.F. 'plane which brings them 
news of the outside world in the form of newspapers and periodicals, because, 
although the Britisher is the most adaptable man on this earth, even he. cannot 
know what is happening elsewhere unless he is told. 
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THE VOICE OF THE CONQUERED PEOPLES. 









HE title of the book which I am now reviewing 
may have a dull and unoriginal sound about 

it; but I doubt if anybody, after reading it, 
It has come out a 
little late ; Mr. Moen, an American citizen, left Belgium 
The Iron Heel has, since then, been 
pressed more savagely down in many a country: 
“‘ treason,” 
but against their 
men and women in Jugoslavia 


suggest a more appropriate one. 
just a year ago. 
Czechs have been shot in multitudes for 


not against their own country, 
barbaric invaders ; 


cc Seen 


“UNDER THE IRON HEEL.” By LARS MOEN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


over again from a sheltered and venomous intelligent- “ evil 
sia who delight in defiling the graves of their betters ? 

Lord Vansittart called his pamphlet ‘ Black 
Record.” That might equally well have been the clear 
title of any book about what the Germans have done 
in our lifetime. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in that 
memorable Sunday broadcast, on a sunny September 
morning when all peaceful England had _ been 
going to Church or picking mushrooms or the first 


could 


outbr 


ripe blackberries, said that we were fighting against some 








things.”” A year before that he had been shaking 


hands with the hysterical, effeminate murderer whom 
the Prussian Army was using; history will probably 


him ; he probably knew all the time that the 


Governments to which he had belonged were leading 
the world to disaster by letting the Germans rearm, 
and he hadn’t.the gift of utterance which Mr. Churchill 
possesses ; 


and he was staving off the day of the 
eak in order that we should arm ourselves to 
small extent. 





CAPTURED FRENCH SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH: 
PORT OF ROUEN, 


have been hanged from trees in hundreds as 
examples; whole populations in Poland have 
been machine-gunned because some one person, 
who very likely escaped, let off a shot; and 
now, in ancient civilised France, grim-faced 
German generals are calmly signing papers 
sending fifty Frenchmen to their deaths for 
every German who has been killed by somebody 
who could not possibly have been one of 
them, for the simple reason that they were all 
already in gaol on charges of Communism, 
Patriotism, or mere dislike of what General 
Smuts has now reluctantly recognised as the 
Devil Incarnate. I say “ teluctantly ”’ because 
he said so himself; it is difficult for decent, 
kindly people to realise that there are other 
beings in human form, wearing tail-coats and 
collars, or uniforms, driving cars, running 
offices, building palaces and all the rest of it, 
who are so insensate with ambition and the lust 
to dominate, that they are utterly indifferent to 
suffering, glory in inflicting it, and are blind to 
all the eternal issues. 

This béok is described by the publisher as 
*‘ astonishing.” It isn’t quite that ; at any rate, 
it couldn’t be that to any person who knows 
what Prussia is and has been since it first 
collared an Empire and desired, as a Herrenvolk, 
to collar the world. To those of us who know 
our history, and remember the doings of the 
Germans in the last war, it is simply a hum- 
drum record of things that might have been 
expected as a matter of course. The Bryce 
Report was published, the chairman having 
been carefully chosen because he was an elderly, 
academic Liberal, and recorded a mass of 
evidence about atrocities committed in cold blood 
by the Germans—who were not at that time 
called Nazis, though there were murmurs about 
Kaiserism, as there are now about Hitlerism, 
from the people who dislike their library-bred 
hypotheses being killed by facts. And then, 
during that disastrous armistice-lull there sprang 
up a generation who began to put the word 
“ atrocities ’’ into inverted commas, as though 
the infernal things the Germans had done at 
Dinant and elsewhere had been invented by 
cunning British propaganda. Will these people 
never learn ? Are we to have the same thing all 


Illustrated. 





*“ Under the Iron Heel.” By Lars Moen. 
Robert Hale Ltd.; 12s. 6d.) 


PRISONERS BEING LED TO WORK IN THE 
WHERE THEY WILL BE OBLIGED TO LABOUR FOR THEIR GERMAN 
MASTERS UNTIL THE END OF THE WAR. 


DUNKIRK AS THE GERMANS HAVE 
FRENCH, THE GERMANS ARRIVED 


BA) Al 


CHEPTSE 





THE WINDOW OF ONE OF THE MANY 
PROPAGANDA BOOKSTALLS OPENED BY THE GERMANS THROUGHOUT THE 
OCCUPIED AREA. 


A NAZI BOOKSHOP IN BRUSSELS: 


Mr. Lars Moen, in his admirable book “ Under the Iron Heel,” shows us many 
interesting fe, T8to,” of life in German-occupied countries. He left Belgium on 
October 22 travelling through France and Spain to Lisbon, where he finally 
embarked for New York. His book deals with a situation as it appeared to him. 
He tells his readers that they will find “No startling exposé of Belgian State 
secrets but a great deal of what the Belgian people think ... a great deal about 
what the situation means in terms of the daily life of the Little People.” 
Furthermore, he strikes a cheering note in the evidence he brings forward to 
show that German morale can crack, “and that it is air supremacy which will 
ultimately be the major factor in that deterioration.” 


Illustrations reproduced from *‘ Under the Iron Heel” by Courtesy of the, 
Publishers, Messrs. Robert Hale, Lid. 


IT: SIGNPOSTS HAVING BEEN REMOVED BY THE 
WITH COMPLETE SETS READY FOR USE IN ALL 


IMPORTANT TOWNS. 


Here, in this book, are the same old evil 
things. The German hordes invade the Low 
Countries, bomb places mercilessly, and then 
think they can make friends with the relatives 
of the dead by being photographed giving children 
pieces of chocolate. Mr. Moen states—and it is 
difficult to make the ordinary Briton believe 
this—that the whole blocking of the roads by 
refugees was deliberately organised by the 
masters of Germany (who live to make war), 
who sent men ahead of their armies to 
tell all the poor peasants and their women that 
the German Army, as it advanced, was 
killing every man, woman and child. Hence 
the rush; it amounted, in the end, to 
millions of starving, terrified people with 
their pathetic perambulators, loaded’ with 
babies, blankets and photographs The French 
and English could do nothing. The Germans 
triumphed in their success. Now and then, in 
order to make their tactics more successful, they 
dive-bombed and blocked roads with bleeding 
corpses ; and when the time came to move on, 
they drove their tanks over helpless human 
bodies. 

There is all that in this book. There is 
also a picture of the obstinate Belgians 
coping with the invaders as they did in the 
time of Burgomaster Max. We see the gradual 
shrinking of supplies; the black-out; the 
welcome, even though death might be brought 
to the Belgians themselves, of English bombers, 
who were sometimes obliged, although acci- 
dentally, to kill our friends. But he admits 
(and the invasion of this country was really 
in preparation from all the ports of a seized 
Continent) that there came a time when 
nobody was allowed near the Antwerp docks ; 
too much damage had been done. 

One looks to this cool, scientific observer 
for advice. All he says, after talking to 
German soldiers (always arrogant in success 
and whimpering in defeat) is, roughly, 
“Bomb Berlin.” He has theories about the 
world’s future, also; into those I will not 
enter, having seen so many plans _ for 
posterity go wrong. He also thinks that 
America will come into the war. “ Thinks,”’ 
I say; “thought,” I should have said. 
America is in the war, and this book is now 
not contemporary journalism, but an interesting 
record of the past. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
THE QUEEN AT FREE FRENCH HOME. 
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“—* SIR EARLE PAGE, AUSTRALIA’S FIRST SPECIAL % 





f THE QUEEN VISITS A FREE FRENCH CONVALESCENT HER MAJESTY STOPS TO STROKE “ FILOU”’: WHILST TALKING ~ amenaetaay: 4O vax Gbeeeneee panne 

HOME : HER MAJESTY PHOTOGRAPHED WITH WITH A WOUNDED FRENCH SAILOR THE QUEEN’S ATTENTION WAS GRABEED Wir Gur AUETO ALE pb aes pa be SSIONER 

| GENERAL DE GAULLE AND ADMIRAL MUSELIER. DRAWN TO HIS PET CAT LYING ON THE BED. Si Earle P. 4 hi ; me sett 4 * 

ie : . i ir Earle Page announc ¢ 

During a visit to a convalescent home for the Free French Forces, the Queen spoke in French to nearly every one of the sixty patients, “to Ser cai the 1 alloted Ane poo asd potsner 

charming them all with her smile and her command of their language. She met and talked to a party of sailors who had recently the war strategy, particularly in the Pacific and Far East.’’ 

escaped from Brittany, others who were survivors of the Battle of the Atlantic, or who had been evacuated with our men from Dunkirk. He said that 726,600 Australians were in the Armed Forces 

The home is maintained by the British Red Cross under the auspices of the French in Great Britain Funds. and 60,000 men in the Air Force. a 
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MR, JUSTICE HAWKE. 
Senior Judge of the King’s 
Bench ivision, Mr. Justice 
Hawke was found dead in his 
bed on October 30 whilst on 
circuit. It is presumed that he 
died from a _ sudden heart 
attack whilst asleep. He was 
seventy-two years of age. 








LESLIE BANKS MAKES A FILM FOR “‘WARSHIP WEEKS” : 
THE STAGE AND SCREEN STAR RECITING SOME DOMINIONS OFFICE : 


\i 
\ 


THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION OUTSIDE THE 
THE SIX MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
STIRRING VERSES BY GILBERT FRANKAU IN A WHO HAVE ARRIVED HERE BY AIR TO STUDY THE 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR MORE SHIPS. BRITISH WAR EFFORT. 
ie Banks, the s*. d screen star, has been filmed The Canadian delegation which is here at the invitation of the 
iam’ “Gilbert Seonhen’s verses rt Give Us More United Kingdom branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
Ships.” The scene was shot on the waterfront at a consists of Mr. 'W. Ross Macdonald, Mr. A. G. Slaght, Mr. 
West Coast port and was made especially tor Warship Alphonse Fournier, Mr. H. Jackman, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, and 


Weeks b Park i half of the National Mr. J. H. Blackmore. They have already visited a Canadian 
avn iy Miavton ee tee sir saalaaeaciins military hospital and attended church parade at the Abbey. 
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VISCOUNT D’ABERNON. 
Lord D’Abernon, who died on 
November 1, aged eighty-four, 
enjoyed the privilege of being 
chosen as the first Ambassador 
to the German Republic in 
1920. He was created a Peer 
in 1914 and went to Berlin 
as the “‘ Ambassador of Peace.” 











MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN DEFENCE COUNCIL: THE COUNCIL, FORMED TO ASSOCIATE INDIAN NON-OFFICIAL 

OPINION WITH THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR, INCLUDES INDIANS FROM THE PROVINCES AND RULERS OF THE 
_ STATES. IT HELD ITS FIRST MEETING ON OCTOBER 6. 

Names from left to right, front row: H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal, H.H. the Maharajah of Gwalior, H.H. the Maharajah of Bikaner, 

H.H. the Maharajah Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, his Excellency Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh, Sir Mohd Usman, Maharajah Dhiraja of 


Dharbhanga, Begum Shah Nawaz. Middle row: Nawab of Chhatari, H.H. the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, H.H. the Nawab of 
Rampur, H.H. the Maharajah of Patiala, H.H. the senanaieh of Jodhpur, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, man Renadur of Khallikote, Malik 
r. 


Khuda Baksh Khan, Kumararajah Sir Muthia Chettiyar, . R. M. Deshmukh. Back row: Mr. R. A. Gopalaswami, Mr. G. B. 
Morton, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Sir Jwala Prasad Sriuastaua, Sir Henry Gidney, Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, Lieut.-Colonel B. M. 























REAR-ADMIRAL 
CREIGHTON. 
Admiral Creighton was thrown 
into the sea when his ship was 
torpedoed and sunk recently. 
He was picked up by a raft 
on which were ten members of 
the crew. They were afloat for 
about three hours and were 
finally rescued by a corvette. y 
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Mahon, Mr. Biren Mukerjee, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Captain cerder _ Singh Man, Professor E. Ahmed Shar and Rao Banadur 
; a. : 





MICHAEL GROMOV, 
Gromov, chief pilot of the 
Soviet aeroplane which made 
the record non-stop flight from 
Moscow to California in 1937, 
has arrived in Britain and seen 
Mr. Maisky. Gromov and a 
party of technical experts were 
recently on a mission in the 

United States. ? 
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600 
OLD MASTERS HOLD THEIR OWN 
IN WARTIME. | 


A REMBRANDT, ENTITLED 
OLD MASTERS, BOUGHT 


HE surprise of the sale 

of pictures at Mar- 
gam Castle, Port Talbot, 
by order of the Trustees 
of Miss Emily Charlotte 
Talbot, was the high price 
paid by a buyer who gave 
his name as Mr. Conquest, 
and who outbid the as- 
sembled London dealers at 
4400 guineas. The auction- 
eer, Sir Alec Martin, of 
Messrs. Christie, said he 
had not expected more 
than 2500 guineas to be 
offered for the picture. 
Although catalogued as by 
Antonio Canaletto, who 
painted many London 
scenes, experts are agreed 
that it was the work of 
an English follower of the 
Venetian master, probably 
Samuel Scott, or his pupil 
William Marlow. The land- 
scape attributed to Rem- 
brandt fetched the second 
highest price —viz., 2000 
guineas—and the Jacob van 
Ruisdael, a river scens, 
950 guineas, the third 
highest. The price paid for 
the Monamy, the marine 
painter of Jersey—vi:., 440 
guineas—was good, and in- 
deed the Old Masters held 
their own in wartime 
exigencies. Our photo- 
graphs are reproduced by 
courtesy of Messrs. Christie. 


ANOTHER CANALETTO : 


THE 


“4 VIEW OVER AN EXTENSIVE LANDSCAPE”’: 


FOR 2000 GUINEAS, SOLD AT THE MARGAM 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


BY JACOB 
VAN RUISDAEL 
(1625-1682) : 

** RIVER 
SCENE WITH 
WATERFALL, 

A TYPICAL 
VAN RUISDAEL, 


WHICH FE 


” 


CHED 


950 GUINEAS. 


ONE OF THE 


LE SALE, 


4400 GUINEAS FOR A PICTURE OF 18TH-CENTURY LONDON : 
BY SAMUEL 


LOGUED AS BY CANALETTO, BUT PROBABLY 


““~ GONDOLA RACE ON THE GRAND CANAL, 


” 


VENICE 


BY THE VENETIAN MASTER (1697-1768) WAS PURCHASFPD FOR 560 GUINE 


THIS WORK 


BY PETER MONAM 


MONAMY, A MAKINE PAINTER (1670-1749), WAS A 


: “ SHIPPING IN A CALM.” 


BOUGHT FOR 440 GUINEAS. 
NATIVE OF JERSEY. 
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Cartes BOOKS OF THE DAY. oN Coen (07) 











ZY M OPEN 

artis:ts 
enjoy a great advantage over the Old Masters, who, with 
some exceptions, remained at home, and could only show 
their productions to the few patrons who lived near or 
happened to pass that way. Nowadays things are very 
different. The work of a painter or sculptor, reproduced in 
books and periodicals, reaches thousands of art-lovers all 
over the world, most of whom never see the originals. 
Thus, in a few years, a modern genius can acquire a 
reputation of ,such extent as only came posthumously 
to a Raphael or a Rembrandt in the course of 
centuries, and within his own lifetime may count his 
devotees by the million. 


Thus an extension of fame will accrue to one of the 
greatest of modern masters from a volume whose publica- 
tion is an event in the art world, namely, “ AuGustus 
Joun Drawincs.”’ Edited by Lillian Browse. With 
“A Note on Drawing ’’ by Augustus John, a Preface by 
rl, W. Earp, and 64 Plates (Faber; 12s. 6d.). This is a 
work to be received into the fold of every art-lover’s library. 
As a draughtsman, Augustus John holds a unique position 
among British artists, and here for the first time we have 
an assemblage of his drawings in book form. They cover 
a period of over forty years, representing all the phases 
through which this side of his art has developed, and have 
been selected from many public galleries and important 
private collections. One of the originals is in the possession 
of her Majesty the Queen. 


There is much diversity of subject as well as of method. 
From the notes giving 
in each case details of 
size, medium, date, 
exhibition, and 
ownership, it appears 
that the order of 
arrangement is more 
or less chronological. 
[he series opens with 
a portrait of Arthur 
Roberts, dated 1895, 
and closes with one 
of Thomas Lowinsky 
done this year. The 
human figure, singly 
or in groups, has been 
the artist’s chief in- 





spiration. Women 
and children _pre- 
dominate, among 


them being his first 
wife and his sons in 
infancy. Named 
portraits include 
heads of W. B. Yeats, 
James Joyce and C. F. 
Slade, with studies 
for the paintings of 
Mme. Suggia and 
Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
Gipsies, Jamaicans, 
and Welsh folk pro- 
vide themes for the 
more elaborate 
groups, as also do 
some Biblical scenes, 
such as * Suffer Little 
Children.”” He has 
rarely handled land- 
scape, and only one 
example is given 

a delicate crayon 
drawing of the 
Chateau de Polignac. 


DEVIL’S TOWER, WYOMING: 


Drawings can be 
done, of course, 
in several different 
media, and an arresting feature of Augustus John’s work 
is the variety of method and style, ranging from the firm 
definition of pencil or pen, to the softer effects of chalk 
or charcoal, and ringing the changes, with an occasional 
admixture of wash. I found it intriguing to analyse the 
list from this point of view, noting the number of examples 
in each medium and the distinctive texture and character 
that each lends to the work. Two of the drawings, localised 
at Diélette, Normandy, in 1908, send my memory back 
to a summer long ago. It was in the following year, I 
think, that my wife and I, hiking along the coast from 
Cherbourg to St. Malo, stayed awhile at that dream village 
of happier days, and met on the shore a sociable rural 
official, wearing some mysterious uniform, who told us 
about the peintre anglais, trés celébre, who had recently 
visited Diélette, and whose children were allowed to run 
about naked. It was evident that his personality had made 
a strong impression on the natives. 


Of the letterpress in the volume the outstanding item 
is the all-too-brief note, partly autobiographical, by Augustus 
John himself. In it he derides the system of State art 
education ‘“ inaugurated by Prince Albert the Good,” and 
explains the practice known as “stumping” thereby 
imposed on art students. Recalling his own experience at 
the Slade School, he extols the teaching of Frederick Brown 
and Henry Tonks, “in the great tradition which, starting 
with the art of Paleolithic man, contjnues throughout the 
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GEORGE HOPKINS, PARACHUTE 


JUMPER, MAROONED ON 


A £10 BET AND WAS ONLY RESCUED AFTER SIX DAYS. 
George Hopkins undertook to land on top of Devil’s Tower, Wyoming, by parachute, for a bet; he landed all 
peak, 1200 ft. high, has almost perpendicular sides and very few men have ever succeeded in attaining the 80-ft. square plateau which forms its sum- 
mit. Food, a portable radio and a tent were dropped to Hopkins during his six-days’ imprisonment, and several attempts by climbers and airship were 
made to rescue him. Finally, a party led by Jack Durrance reached the top and lowered Hopkins by means of a cradle of ropes and rings. The 

adventurous parachutist was treated to a severe lecture by the custodian of the Tower when he finally came to earth. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


civilisation of Egypt, Greece, Italy, the Low Countries, 
Spain and France to our own times and land, bringing with 
it the essence of linear expression and of all grandeur of 
Design. Here in England,” he adds, ‘‘ we have Rowland- 
son to boast of, and it would be comforting to think that 
I, too, may be allowed some part in the great inheritance 
of Line. The drawings which Miss Lillian Browse has 
assembled in this book illustrate pretty well, I think, the 


slightly fluctuating trends of style which my efforts show, 


from early days to the present. But on the whole it seems 
to me there is little essential change of outlook during this 
long period. Does it not seem as if the secret of the artist 
lies in the prolongation of the age of adolescence with 
whatever increase of technical skill and sophistication 
the lessons of the years may bring ? ” 


That in the middle of a war for national existence we, 
as an art-loving people, can still find time and inclination 
for «asthetic diversions, may be considered a tacit rebuke 
to the Blitskrieg barbarians over the water, whose only 
interest in things of beauty, it would seem, is to destroy 
them. Confidence in victory, too, is surely indicated by 
the fact of its being found feasible, in present conditions, 
to produce a large and suimptuously illustrated volume of 
sectional reproductions from Old Masters, entitled ‘“‘ More 
DETAILS FROM PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY.” 
With an Introduction by Kenneth Clark, and 100 full-page 
Plates (Printed for the Trustees: London). Sir Kenneth 
obviously has a keen eye for backgrounds and_ incidental 
accessories in pictures, and this new selection, along with 
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its predecessor of 1938 (‘One Hundred Details in the 
National Gallery ”’), to which it forms a sequel, represents 
the most interesting results of his critical scrutiny since 
he became Director of the Gallery seven years ago. With 
two exceptions (the first and last), the plates are arranged 
in facing pairs, having some affinity of subject or style, 
but painted by different artists, perhaps far removed from 
each other in place and time. Some of the similarities in 
works of different periods and provenance suggest that 
art, like peace, is *‘ one and indivisible.” 


Certain variations in choice and treatment have been 
made in this new series of fragments from famous paintings. 
There is now no explanatory note attached to each plate, 
so that readers must try, at first glance, to identify for 
themselves the source of each * detail,”” and analyse their 
own impressions of every pair. In other words, there is 
less “* spoon-feeding.”” If identification proves an insolub’ 
problem, the reader can then resort to the list of plates, 
where the required particulars are given. This arrange- 
ment may be more amusing for experts, but for the mere 
child of Nature " straying through the: pages, the constant 
turning back to the beginning of the book for the title of 
every subject becomes tiresome and irritating. Pointing 
out such innovations, and the general purpose in view, 
Sir Kenneth writes : ‘‘ A charge reasonably brought against 
the previous volume was that some of the plates were not 
details at all, but were sometimes as miuch as half a picture. 


“ 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF DEVIL’S TOWER: THE SUMMIT OF THIS 
MADE THE JUMP FOR BARREN PEAK IS 80 FT. SOUARE, AND ONLY SEVEN MEN HAVE 
EVER SUCCEEDED IN CLIMBING ITS ALMOST PERPENDICULAR SIDES. 


right, but could not get away. The 


We have 
tried to 
remedy this, and the present book contains a greater 
number of details in the more narrow sense... . AS 
a result there will be many more details which readers 
may at first sight fail to identify ; and those who treated 
the first volume chiefly as a guessing game will now 
have something more worthy of their ingenuity. Ae 
Since the main object of this book is that the details should 
be beautiful in themselves, there are not many contrasts 
between good and bad, true and false. Most of the 
details have been chosen to give the reader fresh eyes by 
revealing beauties which may be overlooked in the familiar, 
synthetic glance. Rubens alone provides a whole series 
of new pleasures which were almost absent from the 
previous collection.” 


oF." 8 7% 


I trust that this very attractive volume will have the 
success it deserves in adding to its author’s reputation and 
increasing public interest in our national art treasures. 
Doubtless it will survive into brighter times as a permanent 
addition to British art criticism and connoisseurship. 
Meanwhile it will help to lighten our darkness and keep 
art-lovers in touch with precious things at present removed, 
for safety, beyond their ken. Referring to the enjoyment 
he has derived, and wishes for other enthusiasts, from the 
detection of parallels and contrasts in the detail of the 
pictures under his care, Sir Kenneth warns his readers that 
the present is not a favourable time for pursuing these 
researches. ‘‘On making such discoveries,’’ he concludes, 
“the first impulse of the lover of painting must be to go 
round to the National 
Gallery and amplify 
his pleasure by 
reacquaintance with 
the originals. Alas, 
the few pictures 
which are hanging 
there now, the poor 
stragglers for whom 
possible destruction 
seemed more glorious 
and more economical 
than existence im 
retirement, are not 
worth a visit. The 
amateur must try to 
preserve his curiosity 
till after the war.” 


Our third, and 
last, item this week 
is an artist’s auto- 
biography, _ bearing 
the apt title “ DRAwN 
FROM LIFE.” Rem- 
iniscences by Stella 
Bowen, With 18 
Illustrations, from 
paintings by the 
author (Collins; 
12s. 6d.). This book 
proved seductive, 
with its easy style, 
straightforward 
frankness, and pun- 
gent irony, beguiling 
me to read on and 
on, although I had 
other urgent things 
todo, It is the story 
of an Australian girl 
who rebelled against 
conventional sur- 
roundings and came 
to England, where 
she eventually found 
emancipation and 
congenial friends. In 
her art training she 
was. chiefly influenced by the teaching of Walter 
Sickert. At one time she had thought of entering the 
Slade School, but was unduly overawed at a_ pre- 
liminary interview. ‘I was completely crushed,’’ she 
writes, “by the aspect of the professor who received 
me. I don’t know whether it was the famous Tonks 
or the famous Brown, but he was eight feet tall and 
conceived it as his duty to put the fear of God into me. 
I knew well enough that I could never draw under his 
eye of wrath.” 


On the personal side the interest revolves main'y round 
the author’s union with the late Ford Madox Ford, whom 
she portrays at full length, their various ménag?s, from a 
Sussex cottage and pig farm to studio flats in Paris, and 
the education of their daughter. There are glimpses or 
anecdotes also of many other noted figures in the world 
of art and literature, among them T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound, W. B. Yeats, H. G. Wells, James Joyce, the Sitwells, 
and various friends made during a visit to America, 
such as Sinclair Lewis (here called ‘* Red’ Lewis) and 
his second wife, Dorothy Thompson. Just as, at the 
outset of her career, the author found herself in this 
country on the eve of the first Great War, so at the 
end of the book we leave her, in an Essex cottage, 
listening to air raids and awaiting the outcome of a still 
mightier conflict. 
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SAVE YOUR OLD WASTE PAPER FOR CONVERSION INTQ 
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THE FIRST STAGE 

IN THE NATION- 
WIDE PAPER-SAVING 
CAMPAIGN °: A VAN 
CALLS, AND WILLING 
HANDS LOAD UP ON THE 
THE SPOT. 














CLOSE-UP OF WASTE PAPER: OLD PERIODICALS, ATLASES, 
MINUTE BOOKS, ALL GO TO SWELL THE HUGE PILE. 
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WASTE PAPER 
LOADED 








SUCH AS STRING, 


ARRIVES 
ON 


-4THE FIRST PROCESSING OF THE PAPER: A BREAKER BEATER, 


WIRE, 
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AT THE WHARF: THOUSANDS OF TONS OF PAI 
BARGES, IS BROUGHT DIRECT TO THE MILLS. 


ETC., BEING 





OW many people can honestly say 
that they save paper? How many 

put aside those old magazines, envelopes, 
useless books, or the thousands of odd 
scraps which abound in every household ? 
The answer is undoubtedly too few. It 
must, however, be realised, and that im- 
mediately, that anything and everything 
made of paper and cardboard is essential 
to our war effort and must be kept separate 
and clean for each local council to collect. 
An enormous tonnage of mixed paper is 
required for the manufacture of munition 
components, shell packing, packing for 
essential foodstuffs, for the export trade, 
etc. Another and equally important use 
to which it is put is the making of wall- 
board of various kinds for the lining of 
hutments, for, with the shortage of timber 
and metal, paper board has become a basic 
essential for both Government and civilian 
requirements. What is paper ? Both card- 
board and paper are made up of thousands 
of fibres made from wood pulp, which is 
obtained from the trunks of trees or from 
grasses. These fibres are not easily de- 
stroyed, and that is why it is possible to 
repulp and clean the paper and make it 





into new cardboard or paper. Before the 
war Great Britain imported large quantities 7+ THE NEXT STAGE IN 


of wood pulp and, of course, paper and d 
(Continued on right. <z 
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Continued. | 

cardboard, but now, when our ships must 
be kept for munitions and food, the im- 
portation of these materials is considerably 
reduced and it is more important than ever 
before to use our existing paper over an 
over again. Probably cardboard is the 
most important, and the following 
brief résumé of its re-manufacture as shown 
in the above pictures. First the waste has 
to be pulped in large oval vats in which 
revolve strong knives ; then it goes through 
the refiners and from there on to the 
vats, where the fibres are taken from the 
water and made to adhere to an eniless 
wooljen felt, forming a wide sheet of card- 
board. This sheet is also endless and very 
wet, so it is pressed and passed over steam- 
heated rollers, where it is dried and sterilised. 
Finally it is wound into rolls and afterwards 
cut into whatever length is required for 
its various uses. It is amazing how various 
these uses are; for example, valve-covers 
for aero engines, targets, fuse - cylinders, 
boxes for rifle and machine-gun bullets, 
packing-cases, drums for cables, to mention 
only a few. Lord Beaverbrook has told 
us that the Ministry of Supply needs 100,000 
tons of waste paper immediately ; surely, 
therefore, it is the duty of every man, woman 
and child to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in this important form of salvage 
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[INTQOMUNITIONS: A VITAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT. 
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WET END OF A BOARD-MAKING MACHINE: THE PULPED PAPER, IN FIBRE FORM, IS TRANSFERRED 
REVOLVING SCREENS ON TO A_ FELT, THUS PRODUCING A CONTINUOUS SHEET OF CARDBOARD. 
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FINISHED CARDBOARD ON 
ITS WAY TO IMMENSE 
STACKS OF DRYING CYLIN- 
DERS: IT IS CLOSELY IN- 
SPECTED AT EVERY STAGE 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE. 
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CARDBOARD FOR CARTRIDGE CASES: A TWO-TON REEL, EQUALLING 500 BUNDLES GIRLS NOW TAKE THE PLACE 

OF MONTHLY WASTE, COMING OFF THE MACHINE, OF MEN IN DRIVING THE 

TROLLEYS: A 5-CWT. ROLL 

READY TO BE USED FOR 
MUNITIONS. 
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ie Goverl-  carpBOARD FOR PERISHABLE GOODS: GIRLS HANDLING THE HUGE SHEETS WHICH ARE TO BE USED 4 CYLINDERS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS, ETC., MADE OF CARDBOARD 


of salvage 7 AS PACKING-CASES TO CONTAIN THE VARIOUS GOODS. PRODUCED ENTIRELY FROM WASTE PAPER. 
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INSTINCT 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


‘ 


) ins the days of my youth the injunction “ go to the 

ant, thou sluggard’’ was often hurled at me: 
not that I ever obeyed it! Had I done so, I should 
have been very effectively deterred, for I should 
have found that the poor creature is condemned to 
live a life of endless and unremitting toil from the 
moment when it gets out of bed till the moment it 
returns! If it had the -ability to think—which, 
perhaps fortunately, it has not—it would promptly 
join the unemployed! Yet the life of the ant is 
precisely what is in store for us if the dear, good people 
who are now talking so much <bout “ social reform,”’ 
and the new Heaven and the new Earth they are 
going to make for us, have their way. We shall be 
much more likely to find ourselves in a new Hell, 
under the thumb of “ organisers,” who will be the 
only happy people left! 

The ants, as I say, cannot think, and the same is 
true of their very near relations, the bees. Both are 
ruled by what is called “ instinct.’’ What its “ in- 
stinct””? The dictionary defines it as ‘“‘ an involuntary 
prompting to action,” or 
as “‘ the natural impulse by 
which animals are guided 
apparently independent of 
reason, or experience.” 
Whole books have been 
written on it, and we are 
really none the wiser! But 
this is not to be wondered 
at. We are probing a deep 
mystery, though we have 
no reason to regard it as 
insoluble. Let me begin 
what I have to say of 
instinct in bees by a brief 
description of its manifesta- 
tion in the “ leaf-cutter”’ 
bee (Megachile), one of the 
long-tongued bees which are 
represented in this country 
by about fifty species, 
distributed among a num- 
ber of genera, only two of 
which live in colonies, and 
are known, on this account, ;. 


as “‘social’’ bees, like the CRENTUNCULARIS) : 





THE PATCHWORK LEAF-CUTTER BEE (MEGACHILE 2. 
AN UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THE 


sense of the possibilities of disaster to her brood 
if this precaution is not taken! How, and when, 
did she discern the need of keeping out water for 
the protection of her offspring, which she will 
never see ? 

The cells they make resemble thimbles placed end 
to end, and are well described as ‘‘ wonderful works 
of art.” They are made of pieces of leaves glued 
together by a waxy secretion. The side-pieces are of 
an oblong shape, decreasing with each successive 
layer. All these pieces include a portion of the 
naturally serrated edge of the leaf, so that the over- 
lapping section 
between each piece 
is made more 
secure. The two 
ends of the cell 
are formed of cir- 
cular, saucer- 
shaped pieces, and 
rarely include any 


THE OBLONG PIECES ARE 





A ROSE LEAF CUT BY THE PATCHWORK LEAF-CUTTER - 
USED FOR THE WALLS 


hive-bees and the 
““humble,”’ or “‘ bumble ’”’ 
bees; the rest are soli 3 

The leaf-cutter bees are 


FEMA!.E OF THIS SPECIES IS 
POLLEN-BRUSH ON ITS 


The leaf-cutter bee occasionally builds in a burrow under- 
ground, when she will make use of a deserted worm-hole, or 


THE ABSENCE OF A 
LEGS. 


die for herself. 


THIMBLE-SHAPED NURSERIES, WHILST THE CIRCULAR CUTS ARE 
MADE TO PROVIDE THE BOTTOM AND TOP OF EACH 


There are eight British species of leaf-cutter bees, but their cutting methods 
are all the same, and all line their nests or burrows with the ieaf fragments 
cut from rose-bushes, privet, or the petals of flowers 


in many ways the most 
interesting, and this because of the remarkable nests 
they build. Large and conspicuous, they further 
draw our attention to their presence by the great, 
more or less circular pieces which they neatly cut 
out with their powerful jaws from the leaves of our 
rose-trees in the garden. There are eight British 
species, but, it is to be noted, their leaf-cutting methods 
are all the same, though the 
choice of a nesting-site is by no 
means so. They have very 
hairy bodies, and are of about 
the same size as the honey-bee, 


but more stockily built; and 
have large, wide heads and 
powerful, flattened jaws. Nest- 


ing-burrows are driven into old 
posts, stumps of trees, as in my 
garden, or sandy banks. What 
determines their choice ? Some 
species keep closely to one kind 
of site, others are less particular ; 
but all line their burrows with 
neatly-cut leaf-fragments from 
rose-bushes, privet, or the petals 
of flowers. When the nest is 
made in wood, the female 
does the tunnelling, or uses one 


of the serrated margins of the leaf. The bottom pieces 
are placed with the hollow of the saucer inwards, but 
those at the top have the convex surface downwards, so 
that, mark you, the convex surface faces down- 
wards so that they present a concave surface for 
the bottom of the next cell to be formed: Here, 
again, is apparent evidence of calculation on the 
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made last year. When it is made 
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MALE 


(RIGHT) AND FEMALE SPECIMENS OF MEGACHILE MARITIMA : 


underground, she will make use 


A LARGE BRUSH OF HAIRS STANDING OUT AT RIGHT ANGLES. 


THE FUNCTION OF THIS BRUSH IS UNKNOWN. 
ood quality that children eat it with 


with 


performed with surprising speed. This done, 
the claws on her feet she holds the piece uncer 
her body and flies off with it, looking, we are told, 
like some large green insect as she takes her way 
through the air. 

The cells, as they are completed, are filled with 
a mixture of pollen and honey, of such good quality 
that children, in the case of M. maritima, where 
these bees are abundant, dig them out and eat 
their contents with great relish. And they can do 
this without fear of consequences, for the sting of all 
the members of this genus is unable to pierce the 
human = skin. In some 
species of Megachile the 
front leg of the male, just 
above the claws, bears a 
large brush of hairs, stand- 
ing out on each side of the 
foot. It has been suggested 
that it is used in mating ; 
but Mr. Latter has several 
times seen this brush in 
M. maritima used for 
‘washing its face.” He 
remarks, however, that this 
is not an adequate ex- 
planation of its presence. 

The species which 
annoys the gardener by 
disfiguring the leaves of 
his rose-trees is 
the ‘ patchwork leaf- 
cutter’’ (Megachile 
centuncularisy, and _ speci- 
mens of her work are 
shown in Fig. 2. It is one 
of the smaller species, not 
more than two-fifths of an 
inch long. The head and 
thorax are clothed with 
bright-brown hairs, golden- 
coloured in the male. The 
female does not possess a 
pollen-brush on its legs, 
as is usual among bees, 
but instead has a very 
hairy abdomen of a bright 
orange-red, and these hairs 
fulfil the function of the 
typical brush. She may 
be found at work through- 
out June and July. 
Occasionally she builds her nest underground, but 
still forms it of a cylinder of conjoined, thimble- 
like cells. 
‘There is one curious fact about these cells, or 
“cradles for the young,’ which is worth bearing 
in mind. They are, as I have said, thimble- 
shaped, and placed one above the other. As each 
is finished, and stored with food, 
an egg is laid on the top of the 
store when it is sealed up, and 
another placed on top. What 
happens to the youngster in 
the cell at the very bottom 
of the pile, for there is no 
door of exit? This, for a 
time, was a puzzle to in- 
vestigators. Then it was found 
that most of the wild bees 
have completed their larval 
life months before they emerge 
from the nursery full-grown. 
Théy wait till weather con- 
ditions cali them into activity. 
And, further, the inmate of 
the top cell emerges first. 

The one immediately below 
may know that the way is 
clear by hearing the action 
of the jaws of the emerging 
one, and rightly interprets the 


OF THE 


‘* THIMBLE.”’ 


OF THE MALE HAS 








of a deserted worm-burrow, or 
dig for herself. But these 
burrows, Mr. O. H. Latter, a 


great authority on bees and wasps, tells us, whether in 
wood or the ground, always have a sharp, upward 
‘inclination near the entrance, which prevents rain from 
soaking the portion to be used for the brood. This is 
really a very remarkable fact. 
evidence of ‘‘ thinking "’ ? 


Are we to regard it as 
That is to say, with a lively 








The mixture of honey and pollen with which these bees fill the cells is of such 5 


egachile family is unable to pierce the 


relish, and they can dig it out for themselves as the sting of the members of the 


human skin. 


part of the builder—the more wonderful when one 
comes to contemplate it. 

When she is collecting her material, having alighted 
on the rose-leaf, she holds on with her legs to the 
edge of the piece to be cut out, and then, with her 
jaws, cuts out the piece she needs—an operation 
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meaning of its cessation; then 
it, too, makes its escape. All 
that emerge from the top cells, it is to be noted, 
are males. The females follow in their turn. This 
succession means that the first eggs to be laid 
are female eggs, but this order of emergence is not 
due to the foresight of the parent, nor to instinct. 
What agency brought it about ? 
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A NOBLE 
SCOTCH 


Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtai kit within the allowance : . P : 
—write for - tg “List, and address of cur A man who appreciates good fellowship will warm to the friendly 
nearest branch. flavour of an Old Angus—the liqueur whisky with the true 
415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) . r) 
Branches throughout London and Provinces Scottish tang. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


-By giving generously for your 
poppy on Remembrance Day, you 
will help the men of this War 
as well as the last. You will be 
helping their families too, and the 
widows and children of the fallen. 

* * * 


DONATIONS, and offers to sell 
poppies on November 11th, will 
be welcomed by all Poppy Day 
Committees, or by Haig’s Fund, 
Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey 
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Space given by 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED. 


























Hara indeed to find any material serving so hand- 
somely so many ‘occasions’ as handspun Harris Tweed. ... Apart from unexampled ‘good 
looks’ every yard of Harris Tweed bearing the Trade Mark with the word Handspun above 
it stamped on the cloth is a guarantee that the yarn is spun by hand on the spinning 
wheel from 100% pure virgin Scottish wool. Further, it is an assurance that the tweed 


has been handwoven at the homes of the 
Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. Its distinction, HARRIS TWEED 


wear and usefulness are almost unbelievable. Look for the Mark on the cloth 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 





10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
























The tmportance of 


being Uniform 


It is a fact that the feminine figure looks not only ° 
businesslike but actually at its trimmest and best in 
one of our service uniforms. Subtle adjustments ensure 
the perfect fit of the tunic and lasting good lines of the 
skirt, and detailed attention is given to every seen and 
unseen part of the uniform. And we pride ourselves 
on the despatch with which we can complete service 
dress, with all its concomitants, made to measure or 


ready to wear, in an almost impossibly short tirre. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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® The gentle lather of Wright's 


soothes and safeguards your 
skin while it cleanses the stains 
of work and travel. You're re- 
freshed and protected against 


every risk of chance infection, 


Keep a tablet at the 


WRIGHTS 
Coal Tar 
Soup 


THE SAFE SOAP* 
73d. per tablet. 





TAX INCLUDED 
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A ‘Viyella’ regulation military tunic 
shirt with its healthy, absorbent tex- 
ture can be relied upon to keep a 
man comfortable both in the sun’s 
full heat and in the evening’s decep- 
tively sudden coolness. Designed 
for service overseas, this military tunic 
shirt is provided with shoulder tabs 
and the necessary pockets, in the 
regulation pattern. And its colour 
is faithful in all climates through 
years of wash and wear. 


“Viyella’ tropical khaki Stock. 
ings have the knack of keeping 
your feet off your mind even in 
the hottest climate. And they 
will not fade or shrink. 









SHIRTS 25/6 STOCKINGS 5/9 


Viyella 


MILITARY TUNIC SHIRTS 
and Regulation Stockings 


STOCKED BY HIGH-CLASS HOSIERS & OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE 
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What shape is 
a toothbrush ? 


























OU’D think it ought to be the best shape for 

cleaning teeth, and if you pick the right tooth- 
brush it is. Almost any set of bristles on a handle will 
clean the open surfaces of your ‘show’ teeth. The 
makers of TEK set out to find a brush that would reach 
the crevices where the sources of decay can hide, and 
the spots which even your dentist can only see with a 
mirror. They thought hard, and worked hard. They 
called in dentists to advise them. When the TEK 
toothbrush was ready, dentists were asked for their 
opinion on it. 92 out of every 100 said it was the most 
efficient toothbrush that had ever been made. 
Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can be 
made than formerly. 
We very much regret 
the inconvenience to 
retailers and their cus- 
tomers. Even if you 
should be disappointed 
oce Ys 
ber to ask for TEK, as 
supplies may have are 
rived in the meantime. 
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oe 
Purchase Tax 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
ems (Gr. Britain) Lid., Slough & Gargrave ap 



































SPEED and 
the AIR FORCE 


** How soon can you fix me up with 
a greatcoat?” enquired an R.A.F. 
fighter pilot the other day. ‘* Now,” 
we replied. A few minutes later, 
while his greatcoat was being packed, 
he said to us: “At the rate you 
fellows go at it, you'll be beating 
us in your speed of ‘take off.’” 
We don’t really think that’s likely, 
but we can fit any Air Force officer 
with greatcoat, uniform or equip- 
ment immediately from our ready- 
for-wear ranges—and this goes 
equally for the most “ exceptional ” 
of sizes. We do the same for officers 
in the Navy or Army. 

ather Women's Series) OFFICERS? 


UNIFORMS made to measure at + 
shortest notice. Also all accessories. 


MOSS 
BROS: 


Naval, Military and R.AF. Outfitters 








COVENT GARDEN 


Comer of King St. and Bedford St, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines 


lso U Union St., Aldershot ; 76 Park St., Bristol ; 5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester ; 59 Tas ie, fmt; 
Senet 1OCamber ley, Dorking, Droitwich, Hove , Llhley, Salisbury, ‘Shoreham, Shrivenham, York, 








BEWARE!! 


EVEN YOU MAY HAVE 


PYORRHOEA 





MAY BE 
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Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 

Thousands of de ntists use 
pyorrhoea Astri Th di 
commend Forhans Brand Special 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Don’t let new claim you as a 
victim, Guard against it 
before it is too late! ae your j 
dentist, and start using F 
to-day | In three sizes. 


Only FORWANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 


Astringent. 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT".. 
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“40 w(: The Queeris Own) Hussars | 


Raised independently and regimented 








% under Col. the Hon. John herkaley in 

= 1685 as the Princess Anne of Denmark's 
Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 it was 
ordered to adopt the ae Queen’s 
Own Dragoons. Made Light Dragoons } 
in 1818 and became Hussars in 186]. | 
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Like this famous regiment 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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was originally produced independently but, unlike it, the Distillers 
re have consistently maintained their independence up to the presen day. 
‘HIGHLAND QUEEN" still is, as it always was, a Blend of the Finest 
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possible Whiskies produced mainly from Distilleries owned and controlled 
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For clean, comfortable shaving the HATS: BY A DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY 


Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, thin buttered slices of ‘Bermaline Bread. Full 


( utriment and easily digested, < vo ake 
5 when used in conjunction with the : Se ae gested your Baker 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect a €ISby, - Bermaline, Fairley Strect, Glasgow, $.W.1 
shaving combination is obtained. 
5 ‘Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 é 5/6 L OND( yN W HEN vou have finished with this Journal, please 
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